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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The reception of the First Edition of this work has 
proved its importance, and induced the preparation of 
this Second Edition ; the appearance of which prompts 
the following ohservations. 

It is not without a cause, nor without a purpose, that 
these disclosures are submitted for the consideration of 
the families of England. A most dangerous habit has 
grown up in the middle and lower strata of the upper 
classes, of sending their daughters to the conventual 
establishments of France. These convents are supported 
by endowments; hence they can afford instruction on 
terms cheaper than those of teachers who are unendowed. 
Thus the desire that their children may acquire 
foreign languages and other accomplishments at small 
cost, has induced too many Protestant families to place 
their daughters in foreign schools under conventual 
management ; that they may obtain what is considered 
a "finish" to their education. For the use of such 
schools the works cited by M. Sauvestre are provided 
by the authority and direction of the ultramontane 
hierarchy of France, It is impossible that young 
persons, associated for education with others, should 
escape the moral contamination with which these works 



have imbued conventual education. Here is one distinct 
source of danger to English society. Another danger 
arises from the acceptance of teachers who have them- 
selves been educated in, or formed part of, these conventual 
establishments, into the bosom of English families in this 
country. This danger, although considerable, is less than 
the former ; for the atmosphere of English society and 
parental care may neutralize its eflfects. But these two 
sources of mischief justify this appeal to the parents of 
England, that they, at all events, may know, and know 
precisely, the means by which the wholesome nature of 
home-life in France has been corrupted. 

Our purpose in publishing this translation is to 
dispel the illusions with which Eomanisers and the 
Eoman Catholic hierarchy have disguised the real de- 
formity of the Papal system and the evils of its present 
teaching. Englishwomen ought to recoil from such 
instruction. Yet it is of great importance in order 
that they may know what they ought to reject, that 
this knowledge should be presented to them in such a way 
as not to do violence to their best feelings. This work 
does not unveil all the vileness of the system with which 
it deals. There is much in the quotations from Komish 
books that is revolting ; but to have produced less would 
not have answered the purpose : to have produced more, 
however, than was absolutely necessary to open people's 
eyes, would have been mischievous. The passages which 
are quoted from Ultramontane authors stand exactly as 
in the books which have been written for the constant 
perusal of young girls.* Whatever their tendency may 
be, they are precisely what Kome has made them : they 

* Copies of each of the works referred to in the following pages, are 
in the Editor^s hands. 
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owe their character to their authors. To have altered 
them or modified them, while pretending to quote them, 
would have been dishonest; nor would it have been 
honest not to have given them faithfully in English. 
We should have promoted rather than have guarded 
against this Koman teaching, had we toned down its 
vices. In fact, we should have been doing the work of 
Ttome. 

Husbands and heads of families ought to know the 
chief source of the immoraUty which has disgraced the 
female character in Spain, in Italy, in Austria, and in 
France. It arises from the attempt on the part of the 
priests to usurp, by pandering to the inclinations of 
human nature, that lordship over the conscience to which 
the Almighty has declared His exclusive right. In this 
attempt these priests pretend to regulate the secret 
motives of human action; which are infinitely too 
minute, too deep-seated, and too spiritual, not to be de- 
faced by the fictitious, coarse, and mauling refinements 
of their presumptuous meddling. This invasion of God's 
province, this attempt to regulate the hidden sources of 
feeling and action ; this pretension to manipulate the 
conscience, the mind, and the soul, is no less absurd thaxi 
would be a pretence on the part of some crack-brained 
philosopher to regulate with his fingers, and for their 
good, the iphysical condition of microscopic animalculaa* 

The learned author of " The Genius of Judaism^^^ him-* 
self a Jew, has demonstrated that these casuistic refine* 
ments and shallow subtleties — which produce degrada- 
tion in the great body of the people, and an ahnost in- 
describable arrogance and presumption on the part of the 
priesthood — ^have nothing new in them. He shows that 
they have their origin in the traditional teaching of the 
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Pharisees of the time of Christ. This was inherited by 
the Talmudic Babbins of the Judaic Church, of whose 
system that learned and accomplished author proves the 
casuistic morality of modem Papists to be but a mimicry. 
They " make the commandments of God of none eflfect " 
by their " traditions." 

* In order to induce his countrymen to reject the spiri- 
tual and moral deformation, which this Ultramontane 
teaching inflicts, M. Sauvestre is obliged to illustrate its 
coarseness. If there be here and there observations 
which scarcely accord with our English reverence for 
sacred things, we must remember that the state of French 
society, for which the author writes, is peculiar. Owing 
to the Eomish perv^'ersions of truth, where there is not 
intense fanaticism in France, there is too often infidelity. 
The laws of France, as established on the principles of 
the first French Kevolution, lack the remedial power 
which M. Sauvestre seems to expect from them. The 
principles of French law are throughout tinctured by the 
teaching of the school of Voltaire, which, while discard- 
ing the inventions and the tyranny of Ultramontane 
Home, fell into the opposite evil. This was the fault of 
that Church, which had kept the Gospel from the people, 
tod commanded them to found their faith upon her su- 
perstitious fabrications. Too many, disgusted with these 
impositions, rejected all religion, believing that no re- 
ligion at all was better than that which was the only 
one they knew. These Voltairean philosophers having 
rejected Christian ethics, groped in the twilight of the 
old semi*barbarous philosophy — that twilight of the in- 
tellect amid which the republics and the empires of Pagan 
Greece and Eome arose and fell. The result of this neglect 
or ignorance of the true light has shed its baneful influence 
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throughout the nations who have imbibed the principles 
of the French Eevolution, and is shewn in the fact that 
their capacity for freedom is so imperfect as to cause de- 
spotism to appear preferable to the confusion of which 
they are ever on the brink. 

I^'either M, Sauvestre nor the French society of which 
he is the representative, is in a position as yet to enun- 
ciate with effect the great principle upon which the 
English constitution is founded : — that " righteousness," 
— ^the righteousness of the Gospel, exemplified in the life 
of each individual, or in the lives of the majority — "exalteth 
a nation." This is the only foundation of freedom. The 
inheritance of Englishmen which they possess, and fear 
to lose, consists in this, that pure Christianity forms 
part and parcel of the law of the land. The whole con- 
stitution of English society and of the State is founded 
on the acknowledgment that each individual is, or ought 
to be, actuated both in private and public life, — and 
because in private, therefore in public life, — by the dic- 
tates of a conscience enlightened by immediate and unin- 
tercepted communion with his Maker. But if the future 
mothers of England are subjected to the corrupting 
influence of Eomish teaching, if the human nature of the 
priest is to come between their conscience and their God, 
this foundation of our freedom will be destroyed. The 
children of England will inherit their mothers' incapacity 
for self-direction according to the dictates of conscience. 
Thus will the structure of English society and of the 
State be shattered through the perversion of religion. 

Unless the grossness of the evils which Romish training 
for young women has produced, after twenty years of 
Ultramontane domination in France, be placed distinctly 
before the English public, the efforts made to 'mystify 
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will be successful here, as they have been elsewhere, and 
were once in England. This evil system will again prevail 
among ourselves ; and the result must be either a social 
convulsion or a despotism; and even that caustic remedy, 
if it be not truly religious, will not prevent the per- 
manent decay of a nation, whose inner life has been cor- 
rupted at its source. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



An English version of M. Charles Sauvestre's work 
" Sur les Genoux de L'Eglise," requires some words of 
introduction; but the subject under consideration is 
handled by the author in a manner so remarkably clear 
and intelligent, that very brief comments wdll suffice. 

This treatise (of which the English title is as near the 
French as our idiom will allow) merits careful attention, 
because it affords a distinct view of the system of female 
education, which is already prevalent in France ; and which 
the Papal hierarchy is seeking to establish and extend 
among ourselves — ^notably in Ireland. No one can peruse 
this work without feeling that an insight into the kind 
of training which, according to Papal ideas ^ is suitable for 
young women, and a knowledge of the stealthy but strenu- 
ous exertions that Romish communities are making to get 
hold of the rising generation, are no less essential to the 
safety of families and of society than to the security of 
the State. The author, who is well known in connection 
with kindred works, understands the importance of the 
crisis in France, and is impressed with the urgent need 
there is for the laity to bestir themselves, if they would 
hope to have a training for their children which will pro- 
perly fit them for after life. As the father of a family, 
M. Sauvestre feels deeply interested in the future lot of 
his country-women. His children are hostages for the 
sincerity of his patriotism, and for the reality of his 
desire to see the nation spiritually free and morally great. 
He depicts the manner in which these cardinal objects 
are defeated, by the insidious and dangerous inroads on 
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morality and self-respect, that are made by the education 
given to girls in the schools which, throughout France, 
are connected with the Eomish conventual system. 
Those who preside over these establishments are — ^priests, 
confessors, nuns, — all, perforce, celibates, with no pros- 
pective social ties or family bonds. What to them is the 
future of the nation, its welfare, its elevation, the happi- 
ness of its homes, in comparison with the success of the 
system of ecclesiastical tyranny and thraldom, to promote 
and participate in which they have sacrificed the afltec- 
tions, that mankind hold dear ; have given up all, that 
should bind them to their fellow-countrymen ; and have 
devoted their life and all its energies to a fanaticism 
which too often lapses into infidelity ? 

The question, which M. Sauvestre treats, is not whether 
the young people shall or shall not be religiously trained; 
but whether the Koman training is truly religious and 
moral, or only professedly religious, and really tending to 
irreligion and immorality. Mgr. Dupanloup, in the letter 
which is here analyzed, wrote of the daughters of France, 
brought up in the ecclesiastical schools, as on "the knee 
of the Church.'^ It depends upon the nature of the nurse, 
whether being held on her lap be a blessing or the re- 
verse. She may feel a mother's love for the nursling. 
But what if, to secure her own ease, or to serve her own 
ends, when she takes the child into her lap she gives it 
opiates ? This seems the course, pursued in France by 
that selfish step-mother, the Church of Rome. Against 
this M. Sauvestre loudly and eloquently protests. He 
objects to the prostitution of education, in order to serve 
the ends of a false system. He desires to see the young 
women of France truly religious and moral ; and proves, 
that if this be the object^ they must of necessity be freed 
from the training of those who substitute an earthly obedi- 
ence for the true faith ; and who, by teaching a system 
of morality which is radically false, destroy all that is 
pure and noble, all that is self-sustaining, because de- 
pending upon God alone, in the heart of woman. 

M. Sauvestre brings evidence to prove all his asser- 
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tions. Ho gives his authority for every statement that 
he makes ; and his quotations are so apposite, that they 
carry conviction at once to the mind ; while he explains 
the chief source of that revolutionary restlessness which 
is the curse of French society. No nation trained on the 
principles, here laid bare, can long escape the evils of 
socialism, or be fit for freedom; a full knowledge of 
this truth is becoming no less important for this country 
than for France ; without it no one can fully estimate 
the meaning of the demand made by the Papal hierar- 
chy for denominational education, to be supported by 
grants of public money or property, in Ireknd. The 
object of their whole educational system is to render the 
very existence of society, and its exemption from over- 
throw by volcanic socialism, dependent upon the main- 
tenance of their own authority, as supreme. 

Much that is frothy, foolish, and unnatural, has been 
put forth in the United States and in this country, by 
way of claims on the part of women to education, as 
preparatory for functions which belong to the other sex, 
not, perhaps, in all cases exclusively, but by nature, 
predominantly. This excess is to be deprecated, and the 
more so, because it leads some to ignore the importance 
of educating the future wives and mothers of English- 
men for those functions, which they only can ftdfll. 
That a manly contempt for this intellectual bloomerism 
should render men indifferent to the education of women, 
or, worse, induce them to countenance the apparent oppo- 
site of the American excess, the ultramontane and con- 
ventual system of female education, is a danger the 
magnitude of which, in a free country, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. Experience teaches, that socialism is 
promoted almost as much as ultramontanism itself, by 
the fanatical abuse of education which M. Sauvestre de- 
scribes. Both are the deadly enemies of that only true 
freedom, which is religious. The Government of France 
compels obedience to its despotism, by exhibiting to its 
terrified subjects the abyss of socialism which still bums 
beneath society in France. 
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Socialism is the peculiar characteristic of States, 
in which the people have long been educated, or 
rather deprived of education in its true sense, by an 
ultramontane priesthood. Such was the case in 
France previous to the first and most sanguinary of her 
Eevolutions. In the revolting, but too much for- 
gotten scenes of that great convulsion, what female 
socialism portends was exhibited by the Saiis-culottes 
of Paris. Their vices and their ferocity were all servile, 
generated by the blind bondage — ^religious, spiritual, and 
moral, in which the ultramontane priesthood had kept 
the great-grandmothws of the present generation of 
Frenchmen. It is not wonderful, therefore, that a person 
of M. Sauvestre's intelligence should condemn the tree, 
which has borne such fruit. 

There is a clamour raised in Ireland for what are called 
Denominational Schools ; and it may be, that public funds 
wS[ be asked to promote the very system, that M. Sau- 
vestre proves to be so abhorrent to all reason and all 
sense of right, — a system, which undermines morality 
and patriotism, while it pretends to teach religion. 
Neither Englishmen nor Irishmen would desire the 
spread of such a system, if they only knew how evil it 
is. To the extent of this evil in France M. Sauvestre 
is a competent witness. His statements, beside the corro- 
boration afforded by their internal evidence of truth, are 
collaterally supported by the authority of many writers, 
which we have not space to cite. We must therefore be 
satisfied with shewing — as M. Sauvestre proves by olBBcial 
documents — that not merely is the teaching which young 
women receive in Popish schools evil in itself, but the 
teachers are corrupt. He writes, page 92 : — 

"The following is an account from the Report of tlie 
Situation of the Empire^ distributed to the Chambers in 
the month of November, 1863 :" 

" During a period of thirty months from the Ist of 
" January, 1861, to the 1st of July, 1863, the masters of 
*Hhe 34,873 public lay schools were the subjects of 99 
"judicial condemnations for 19 crimes and 80 misde- 
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meanonrs. The masters of the 3,631 public schools, 
conducted by ecclesiastical persons, underwent 55 con- 
demnations, 23 of which were for crimes, and 32 for 
misdemeanours." 

^' In other words, during these thirty months the lay, 
public schools have only furnished, according to Judi- 
cial Eeports, one condemnation for crime or misde- 
meanour for 352 schools, while the ecclesiastics* 
proportion is one condemnation for^ 64 schools, which 
makes five-and-a-half times as many condemnations. 
If we were to confine ourselves to the register of crimey 
the proportion would be much more disastrous to the 
ecclesiastics. The 19 criminal condemnations in 
34,873 public schools conducted by laymen give the 
proportion of one in 1,835 ; while the 23 which have 
been incurred by ecclesiastics are equivalent to one in 
153, or twelve times more; and you know what 
sort of crimes are in question, and you also know, why 
these statistics have ceased to be published since 1863." 

Since the publication of these statistics, the ecclesias- 
tics' schools have increased to an enormous extent* in 
Fi'ance, and have become in numbers nearly equal to the 
lay schools. If the crimes of those who preside over them 
are numerous in proportion, (and there is no reason to 
suppose they are not), it is easy to understand why the 
government of France, attached as it is to the Eomish 
priesthood, should shrink from a publication of the 
hideous catalogue. 

When Mgr. Dupanloup assailed the schools which are 
established in France to aflford to young women, under 
their mothers' eye, instruction that will train them to 
become worthy of their future lot, he seems little to 
have expected the scathing reply which his letter has 
called forth in the following treatise. 

Cardinal CuUen has laboured hard and with great 
success in extending the conventual system and its de- 

♦ See page 5*^. 
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pendent education in Ireland ; by far the greater part of 
the large funds expended by the Papal hierarchy there 
have of late years been devoted to the erection of con- 
ventual and monastic establishments for educational pur- 
poses. Already some educated Eoman Catholics have 
found courage to protest publicly against educational 
chains being thus forged for their children ; but those 
who possess this courage are few, and their publications 
are being suppressed, both in Ireland and in England, by 
Papal influence, agencies, and authority. The system 
of monastic education, supported by grants of public 
money, has, as yet, been but partially tried in England. 
But, the total failure of the Keformatory School at Grace 
Dieu, near Whitock, in Leicestershire, while intrusted 
to a band of Cistercian monks, in 1863 and 1864 (as 
reported in Hansard's debates, and confirmed by the 
Beports of the Inspectors) already shews that the 
system is marked by the same vices in England as 
in France. These facts give additional importance to 
M. Sauvestre's work. 
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ON THE KNEE OF THE CHURCH." 



To MONSEIGNEUR DuPANLOUP, 

Bishop of Orleaks. 

SiK, 

Only one year ago you sounded the cry of alarm, and 
proved, with an eloquence worthy of the gravity of tiie subjecti the 
debased state into which the education of women had fallen. 

" Far from educating them as they ought, by strengthening and 
elevating their minds,'^ you said, '* they dissipate, weaken, and 
debase them;'* and you added, "?Y is quite certain that much 
better might be done" 

For many years we also have been incessantly repeating that 
^'much better might be done,'^ but not being bishops we were 
scarcely heard. 

When you had spoken, when the Archbishop of Bordeaux — 
a Cardinal, and consequently a member of the Senate — ^had written 
in his pastoral letter that it was necessary " to strengthen the 
minds, the hearts, and the wills of young women, to prepare 
them by science and virtue for the mission they will soon 
have to fulfil, in order that home-life may regain its power 
and its dignity,*' the government roused itself, and the Minister 
of Public Instruction endeavoured, as it was his duty to do, to 
remedy the evil which you had so energetically denounced. He 
naturally acted accoixling to the extent of his resources; that 
is to say, since his bu(^et is poor, he invoked the earnest 
assistance of the teaching body of which he has the direction, and 
which is a body of laymen. 

If ho had chosen to address himself to the " Congregations,"* 

* By '* Conyregations " must be understood religious associations of 
yarians names and kinds, not of monks only, but of nuns and others ; whose 
object is to train the young so that they may become slavish disciples 
of the liomish Church. — EiL 



you would never have permitted such encroachment, and you would 
have been right. Besides, since you had not done it yourself, 
how could M. Duruy think of doing so ? 

Tfkib liiberit) press, without any distinction of opinion, applauded 
the initiative taken by the Minister ; and this, Sir, was tilie cause 
of your anger. 

You declare that the formation of associations for the secondary 
instruction of young women is the result of a conspiracy ; you 
exclaim that it is intended to take the education of women out of 
the hands of the Church. But, if the Church does possess the 
whole of the education of young women, then upon the Church 
must fall aU the criticisms made by yourself last year, and those 
also of Cardinal Donnet. 

Then what have you to complain off Is it that people are 
trying to amend that which has been iU done by the " Con- 
gregations ?'* 

For nearly twenty years, the priests in France have enjoyed an 
influence which at times recalls to recollection the worst days of 
the Restoration. During ten years, until 1859 (it is yourself. 
Sir, who acknowledge and fix the exact date), the clergy have had 
in their own hands the direction of all instruction ; and if the 
university is not entirely extinct, it is because it possesses extraor- 
dinary vitality. 

Well, then, Masters of all Instruction, what have you done for 
the education of woman P It is you. Sir, who are going to answer 
my question. 

** The truth which I wish to declare is, that the education im- 
parted, even the religious education, does not always give, or gives 
far too rarely, to young girls and young women a real taste for 
useful work : is this for want of intelligence, or of aptitude P I have 
never thought it was, and I am sure that it is not ; and I attribute 
this disinclination to work principally to the light, frivolous, and 
i^perficial education given to them, even when it is not un- 
sound." {Learned Women and Studious Women, by the Bishop 
of Orleans, 1867, p. 29.) 

Now as to what the dergy have effected in the education of 
women, we have another testimony, and it is again from yourself 
that I am about to borrow it. 



" In general they know nothing, absolittehj nothing. They can 
only speak of dress, fashions, steeplechases, and the absurdities of 
otherpeople. A woman knows all the actors, and all the well-known 
horses ; she knows by heart the names of those who act at the 
Opera, and at the ** Varieties.'* With the stud-book she is far 
more familiar than with '* The Imitation,'' Last year she betted on 
Toucques, and this year on Vermouth, and she assures you that 
Bois Hotissel will have a great renown in future time. " The 
grand Derby " is her delight ; and when the Fille de l'Air won 
she considered it as a national victory. She will tell you who are 
the best dressmakers, the most fashionable saddler, and the shop 
which all the world frequents. She weighs the respective merits 
of the stables of the Comte de Lagrange, of the Due de 
Morny, and of M. Delamarre. But, alas ! should the conver- 
sation turn upon geography, the middle ages, the crusades, the 
institutions of Charlemagne or St. Louis; or on a comparison 
of Bossuet with Comeille, or of Racine with Fenelon ; or should 
we speak of Camoens, or of Dante, of Royer-Collard, or Frederic 
Ozaman, of Count de Montalembert, or Father Gratry, the poor 
woman is sileuced ; she can only talk of young women, or of the 
idlest young men ; she is incapable of speaking of business, art, 
politics, or science." (See a letter from a lady, quoted by the Bishop 
of Orleans in his Learned Women and Studious Women, p. 28.) 

These young women, so weak in history, and so well up in 
horses and theatres, all come out of fashionable convents. 
Could any one live in " the world " who has not been educated 
in a convent P 

Then all this is vour work. You well know that we have not 
the slightest influence over the conduct of that tvorld, which at 
the present time gives to all Europe an example of scandal and 
folly. You often tell us that we find readers only among " the 
lowest of the people and in pot houses." The members of 
society, whose mischiefs and frivolities you have so ably stigmatised, 
have all been, as you say, " educated on the knee of the Church." 
They have been made what they are, by you, and you know it ; 
and when you endeavour to throw the responsibility upon the 
press — when you accuse us — ^you know very well the appellation 
which your assertions deserve. 

b2 



But your abuse does not touch us; and after all, we are as much 
interested as yourself upon the subject, even more than you are. 
Those whom you have so violently attacked are principally fathers 
of families, and you are only a bachelor, possessing all the passions 
and opinions which are suitable for a celibate ; therefore we claim 
a prior right to yours in all matters of education. 

We all wish our daughters to receive an education which will 
not cause us to blush for them. We earnestly desire that our 
sons may have worthy companions, really citizen wives. These 
are our reasons, and these are our claims — you need search 
no further for them. Do not talk of Christianity, which is not in 
question ; nor of atheism, which we have opposed, and of which 
your own violence is occasioning an increase. Spare yourself the 
remorse which such calumnies, that have neither rhyme nor 
reason, must occasion you ; do not talk of our riches^ nor of the 
Uceme of our tcorldly lives, when you know that democracy can 
count its martyrs, and that its writers earn their living day by day, 
and die in poverty. But a truce to recriminations : besides, we feel a 
sincere regret that so liberal a mind as your own should be 
dragged at the tail of the worst species of reaction. Tou have 
said in your first pamphlet — 

"Yes! the way to destroy the prejudice so generally felt 
against learned women is not to oppose any intellectual labour 
suited to women living in the world, but on the contrary to 
endeavour to make such labour common and general, and it 

is this that I am endeavouring to promote," . ••In 

America everybody can read and write, and those who have passed 
through the primary schools remain at the farm to work, and only- 
while away their evening by reading." (Learned Womcfi and 
Studious Women, p. 45.) 

Why, then, do you place yourself to-day at the head of a party 
who are inimical to the instruction of women — and, indeed, to all 
instruction P That party is the one which has for ten years done 
all in its power to plunge France into darkness ; it is that party 
which has organised itself to drive away all lay instructors ; it is 
that party which has turned professors by hundreds out of the 
colleges, reducing their families to extreme poverty, and prohibiting 
them, in the name of religion, from following their profession ; 
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that is to say, taking from them the means of gaining their bread, 
and pursuing them without mercy from town to town, from de- 
partment to department — ^throwing the husbands into prison, and 
the wives, driven mad by want, into hospitals. And all this is 
done to prevent the laity from taking any part in education, and 
to support and encourage Jesuit colleges, convents, and the 
schools of various brotherhoods and sisterhoods — establish- 
ments where people apply their energies to pervert the young 
from all sense of right and conscience, and where the probableism 
of Liguori is put in the place of morality ; where the young are 
taught to distinguish between theft which is permissible and 
theft which is blameable, and between defamaition to be avoided 
and the defamation which may be permitted in the interests of 
religion — exactly as the Mayor Plassiart distinguished between 
the hens of his own administration and those of his adversaries, — 
in a word, stultification of intellect and subjugation of mind. 

Such, Sir, is the work in which you are voluntarily associating 
yourself, and of which you have become the leader. When I 
think of how far you have gone, after having written at the 
beginning of last year so eloquent a pamphlet, I can feel no 
resentment against you ; your abuse and defamation are as 
nothing in comparison with the injury you are inflicting on your- 
self ; indeed, your opponents have no need of any other revenge. 

You never cease your attacks, and we shall never cease answering 
them — not to dissuade or convince youy but to enlighten the 
conscience of the public, your judge and ours — a severe judge 
at the present time, I warn you. Sir. 

Because France is at length awakened, and occupies herself 
in the education of her children, you make loud complaints. You 
had counted upon extending over all education the black robe of 
the Church ; and now that the country is agitating itself to 
escape from this thraldom, you complain, you demand assistance 
from the Government, you declare them to be responsible, and 
you insist upon having a decree in your favour. Very well, you 
show your true character; and I prefer such sincerity to that 
false appearance of liberality in which you have shrouded your 
intentions mitil the present time. At least, it will now be under- 
stood, that in struggling with you we struggle for the rights of 
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families and for liberty. Tou, Sir^ defend (as you assert) the holy 
interests of the Church and of morality. 

You sound the tocsin because mothers of families have associated 
themselves to found schools ; but you remain silent when your 
priests go in state to give their blessing to a milliner's shop, and 
call down a blessing from heaven on the increased luxury and 
expense of tawdry and showy dresses. 

You denounce the liberty of instruction — you ask to have it 
placed under severe supervision ; but you close your own estab- 
lishments even to the inspectors of Government. You denounce 
the teaching of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris as immoral ; but 
you do nothing, and have done nothing, against the foul casuistic 
teaching of the Jesuits in your catechisms of perseverance, and in 
the clerical schools of every degree. 

And you end your pamphlet with a threat — ^that of ordering 
parents to withdraw their children from the university, — an 
illusory threat ; and you know it to be so, better than any one 
dse ; you know that it can no longer be carried out. 

In a word, this pamphlet is a challenge — an audacious chal- 
lenge — ^not to the Government, but to the whole society of France 
born of the Revolution. 

Take care. Sir; one of the papers belonging to your party 
asked the other day, with inconceivable effrontery, — speaking of 
the riots at Grenoble and Toulouse, where the mob had insulted 
a Jesuit house, — " Do they wish to revive the days of '93 P " This 
impudent question, perhaps, unveils a secret hope. It is to you 
that it might be addressed. You cannot be ignorant that so 
many attempts have not been made against our liberties without 
exciting a deep feeling throughout the country : this feeling, I am 
willing to allow, alarms us more than your bravado. Reprisals, 
however just they may be, are always fatal to liberty. But we 
have confidence in the good sense of the public — to call forth 
which, it will suffice to demonstrate in the face of day the species 
of education which you desire to impose upon the coimtry. 

You have denounced the education given in the schools of the 
Society for the Professorial Instruction of Women as immoral and 
impious, and have drawn a fanciful portrait of her who was 
its foundress and first president. The friend who was the most 



intimate conedant of aU her ppimons has already answered you 
by quoting the last advice given by Madame Eliza Lemonnier to 
her youthful school-girls ; and those admirable words cannot be 
repeated too often : — 

" My dear children," said she, " be severe to yourselves — ^more 
severe than either your parents or teachers have ever been. 
Examine your own conscience frequently. Question yourselves as 
to the justice of your intentions, and the morality of your actions. 
Be vigilant mistresses of youi'selves; do not blindly give way either 
to your instincts or your feelings ; examine them by the light of 
reason. There is no girl so well watched over as she is who watches 
over herself. Love virtue, courage, sincerity, gentleness, and 
justice. Keep your thoughts and your affections pure and chaste, 
and let your actions be in accordance with your thoughts. l*eople 
have talked to you of the dangers which surround all young girls : 
those dangers are real, but there are always two powerful weapons 
by which they may be averted, — ^self-req)ect and entire (confi- 
dence in the love and prudence of your mothers. 

"Dear girU, keep your minds imbued with that purity which 
belongs to woman, which makes her an object of admiration when 
young, of esteem in maturity, and of respect in old age. Never 
forget that every human being possesses some inward resources, 
but that it is only by diligent culture they can become fruit- 
ful. You well know that by following the paths of virtue you 
will fill all our hearts with joy. Pray fervently to God to 
assist and sustain you: His assistance is never withheld from 
those who strive to obtain it Help yourselves, and God will 
help you." 

Here, Sir, is the real teaching of the Professorial Schools of 
Eliza Lemonnier ; and those who have told you that there are 
other teachings have deceived you. They may have mistaken 
their own wishes for realities, but this is the simple truth. 

Permit one whom you have particularly alluded to in your 
writings to give you this assurance, and to give you a double 
assurance — ^that of myself, and of her in whom I have honoured 
myself by giving her my name, (since it has appeared to you to 
be proper to allude to her also). 
It was Madame Sauvestre who organised the second school be- 
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longing to the Society. She directed it for a year and e Half 
Here, Sir, is a letter that she received about two months ago 
from a poor mother. Such a testimony is too valuable to be 
neglected in such a discussion as the present : — 

" Paris, lO^A of February , 1868. 

" Madam, — I have been so ill since the day on which my child 
was taken from me, that it was impossible for me to answer the 
consoling letter which you had the kindness to write to me. I 
have read it many times, and I have the pleasure of finding there 
the same opinions and the same line of thought to which my 
daughter had habituated me, and from which nothing could shake 
her faith. It Was without doubt. Madam, from your instructions 
that her firm and honest heart had derived all her consolations ; 
and when we saw her die, no fear appeared to disturb her last 
moments. . 

"My mother and my husband are both grateful for yonr 
recollection of them, and desire me to present their respects. 
Accept, Madam, the assurance of my deep gratitude.'' 

I ought to add. Sir, that in her last moments this poor girl 
refused the assistance of any priest — ^not from impiety, as you see 
by the letter, but from a well-founded confidence in her heavenly- 
Father, whom she had learnt to know and love, and before whom 
she was fearlessly about to appear. 

Let us now examine the education given in these schools, for 
the advantage of which you would destroy ours. 



MORALITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is allowable to rejoice over the murder of your Father — It is allowable to 
kill an inuocent Person uidirectly — It is allowable to steal — It is not 
necessary to make restitution — No person is obliged to retract any 
calumny — It is allowable to unseal and read letters addressed to other 
people — There are eight different kuids of conscience. 

You ask in your first letter : — " Is M, Duruy quite sure that 
he can ascertain how those three thousand professors understand 
these doctrines P" Have we not the right to ask you in return, if 
you are perfectly sure of the doctrine of the body of which you 
are one of the most eminent heads ? We have the answer in our 
hands : we know the value of the moral doctrines of the priests, 
and we are now about to recite them, not from works of mere 
speculation, intended only for those persons whose understandings 
are matured, but from books printed expressly for young children 
in the schools, and from their catechisms. 

Mothers of families, do you. wish to know how they mould the 



consciences of your daughters, " on the knee of the Church," as 
M. Dupanloup terms itP Do you, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, wish to see the morality taught in the convent 
schools, and of the tendency of which you can have no informa- 
tion, because for the last eighteen years no government inspector 
has been admitted into them, so that you do not even know the 
itles of the books which are placed in the hands of the scholars P 
You will be able to judge of them by the following extracts 
taken from a well-known work. It is in the form of a catechism 
in question and answer, and is divided into four parts ; the first 
is on Doctrine ; the second on Morality ; and the third and fourth 
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and without doubt, according to your own views,. it is allowable to 
take the property of other people : — 

First, when a person is in great necessity : this is certainly very 
pleasant. 

Secondly, when you take it secretly to pay yourself; and this is 
not less agreeable. 

The latter case is even a point of doctrine, known among your 
people under the name of secret compensation. 

In the ^^Cmnplete Course of Christian Instruction^*^ * from the 
abridgment of which I have been quoting, we read upon this 
subject, p. 336: — 

*' 550, II. On secret compensation. — Secret compensation is the 
act by which tee take secretly from our neighbour an equivalent of 
that which he has taken from us, cw that he owes w«, in ordef* 
to indemnify ourselves for the wrong which he has done us. The 
general opinion held by the Doctors is that this species of com* 
pensation is allowable under certain conditions. 

" In fact it is impossible to consider as guilty of injustice him who 
takes, even on his own authority , that which ought to be his, or 
that which is due to him, wl^n he has no otlier means of obtaining 
compensation or of compelling payment.** 

This is at least clear, and it is a very convenient morality for 
people who wish to steal, but who unfortunately for themselves 
have still some remaining scruples. 

It does not require much imagination to conceive innumerable 
cases in which it might be fruitfully employed. Servants who do 
not think that they are paid according to their merit, could by 
such easy morality make the handle of their basket tip a little 
without any remorse ; the shopkeeper believing that he had sold 
too cheaply, could shorten the quantity measured with a quiet 
conscience. 

However, should wo bo obliged to acknowledge that we have 
taken another man's property improperly without excuse, then 
we must make restitution, which is very hard. But don't bo 

"H A Complete Coui*se of Christian Instruction, by the Abb6 Marotte, 
Vicar-general of the diocese of Verdun. A work approved by N.N. S.S. 
the Bishops of Verdun and Strasbourg. Third edition, published at Verdun, 
by Laurent : — at Paris, by Bray, bookseller. 
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alarmed, the Abb6 Marotte is going to help yoa out of that 
scrape : — 

" Question. Can people be sometimes exempted from the obliga- 
tion of restitution ? 

Jmicer. Yes, there are occasions in which people are exempted 
from the obligation of restitution, either for a stated period, or 
absolutely and for ever. 

Qmstion. What are the causes which render the postponement 
of restitution allowable P 

Answer. The causes are — Istly, A want of physical power ; 
that is to say, the position of the debtor, who may have nothing, 
or who is in extreme distress. 

2ndly. A moral inability; that is to say, a state in which 
the debtor cannot make restitution, without falling from tfw 
position in life which lie had honestly acquired^ without falling and 
dragging his family into poverty, or without exposing himself to 
the danger of losing his reputations^ ^ 

Now is not this physical inability a very great convenience ? 
And above all, could anything be better imagined than this mm^al 
inability^ which- renders a person entirely free of debt ? 

It is quite evident that the shopkeeper, of whom I spoke just 
now, could not go to his customer and say " Here is ten-pence, 
which I give you in return for my having yesterday given a 
little shove with my thumb to the scales:" or, "hero are 
eight francs for the half-yard of stuff which I retained when 
I measured it this morning." His reputation would be gone 
for ever. The same objection would apply, and still more strongly, 
to the maid who had tilted the handle of her basket too often. 
At the mention of restitution she would be discharged. " What I" 
her master would exclaim, "What do you say, you imhappy 
woman P" The morality of the Abbe is exactly like the proverb that 
" that which is worth taking is worth keeping." 

Then follows a chapter on property which is very long, and there 
I found five pages on donations and wills, with different models 
for making testamentary donations. The Theologian i3 full of 

'I' Abridgment of the *' Course of Christian Instruction," already quoted, 
p. 277. 
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precaution. There is in this compkte course a very carious 
passage on Defamation — to explain the cases in which people arc 
not obliged to retract their calumnies. It is certainly a chapter 
full of striking facts : — 

'' The detractor is dispensed fix)m re-establishing the reputa- 
tion of the person injured, — 

" Istly. When he cannot do it without injuring his own charac- 
ter by the exposure, perhaps more than he had injured his neigh- 
bour by defamation. 

" 2ndly. When the fact to bo divulged has been made publicly 
known by some other means. 

" 3rdly. When you have reason to believe that those who heard 
it did not believe it. 

^^ 4thly. When reparation becomes impossible from distance, or 
from some peculiar difficulty . 

" 6thly. When it may he presumed that the defamed person 
renounces all wish for reparation."* 

We will now examine the obligation of keeping an oath. It is 
certainly sometimes a heavy duty to be obliged to keep an oath. 

Now let us see if we cannot find some means of escape, accord- 
ing to the Abb6 Marotte, Vicar- General of the Diocese of 
Verdun : — 

"You are exempted from the fulfilment of a Sworn Promise:— 

" Istly. When you cannot keep it without incurring some grave 
injury. 

" 2ndly. When the thing promised has undergone some ex- 
traordinary alteration." 

" 3rdly. When the right or the will of a Superior is opposed to 
the execution of your promise." 

" 4thly, (lastly.) When the person to whom you had made the 
promise has not himself been faithful to his engagement, or has 
waived his right."f 

But what becomes of your conscience P Pray tell me that. 

Have patience; the Abbe Marotte has foreseen every difficulty. 

♦ " Complete Course of Christian Experience," p. 283. 
f Ibid, p. 283. 
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There is a conscience, and yet another conscience ; choose that 
which suits year purpose the hest : 

^' Question. Are there not several kinds of conscience to be dis- 
tinguished by all people P" 

^* Answer. Yes, the distinction between the true conscience and 
the false conscience ; the conscience which is certain, and that 
which is doubtful, the probable conscience and the improbable 
conscience, the scrupulous conscience and the capacious conscience." 
—p. 164. 

In what a position you place a poor child who finds itself 
surrounded by all these consciences! How do you think he 
can discover for himself any real sense of morality ? 

But why should he P What business has he to judge for 
himself P Has he not a confessor P Let him beware of judging. 
On the contrary, to judge for himself is pride and sinful — to 
judge ! to think ! perhaps to criticise ! Here is open revolt in the 
citadel. It is from this spirit of examination that all revolu- 
tions have arisen. 

Do not think, do not speak ; allow yourself to be led with be- 
coming docility. Habituate yourself to submit without examination. 
This is the true path— and such is the aim of the education which 
is so dear to the priests, and which they are so anxious to hold as 
a monopoly, for their own ends. 

It is thus that in France, by the complicity of the ruling powers, 
by a vain carelessness pervading the great families, and by the 
negligence of the citizens, the people are to be prepared for the 
accession of liberty! 

Liberty! you cannot have it, my fellow-citizens, until you 
have educated, for its reception, a generation more capable of esta- 
blishing and of preserving its morality unimpaired. 

At present we are very far from it. The little book from 
which we have made these extracts speaks very often of charity. 
But let us see the way in which it teaches how charity ought to 
be regulated : — 

*' Question. What rules ought to be observed to conform our- 
selves to the Order of Charity ? 

" Answer. The first rule is, that we must prefer our own spiri- 
tual welfare to that of our neighbour ; therefore it is never allowable 
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to commit the slightest faulty or to expose ourselves to any near 
danger of committing one, even when> by this very slight sin^ we 
might effect the salvation of the whole world/' 

I shall pass over the chapter on Magmtkm and on Table-- 
turning. According to the author, it is pivbabk that it is allow- 
able to magnetise, or to be magnetised, provided you do not call 
for the intervention of the devil ; but any trials or experiments 
of table-turning are expressly forbidden as devilish practices. 
We will now see how they teach children to respect the secrets 
of others. 

*^ Question. Is it allowable to open and read sealed letters ad- 
dressed to another person P 

" No ! It is forbidden, under the punishment for a grave sin, to 
open and read sealed letters addressed to another person, or even 
to read those thatnfay be found open, and left upon the inkstand 
or any other place, unless you have reuson to suppose tliat the 
writer of the letter^ or the person to whom it is addressed^ would not 
object to it '' (Abridgment, p. 286). 

We must now quote two questions on the subject of marriage, 
in order to show once more how they teach young people to re- 
spect the laws. 

'^ Question, What is a clandestine marriage P 

" Answer, All marriages are called clandestine which are cele- 
brated otherwise than in the presence of the priest^ the bride and 
bridegroom, and two or three witnesses. 

" Question. Are clandestine marriages null and voidP 

" Answer. Yes. All marriages celebrated otherwise than in the 
presence of the priest and of two or three witnesses, are com- 
pletely null in any country in which the decree of the Council of 
Trent (which annuls them) has been published. Thus, in France, 
all marriages contracted only before the officers of the dvil law are 
null and void, and are simply the semblance of a maniage/^ — ^p. 417, 

I have also remarked a passage in the Complete Course of 
Christian JEducation yvhich. begins thus: "It is very difficult to 
specify exactly the quantity of food sufficient to amount to a 
mortal sin ! " But we must pass on. We have said enough on 
two books written by the same author, since there are so many 
others which ought to be made known. 
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A third edition of the " Abridgment " was published in 1866. 
It is therefore widely circulated, and is headed by the following 
testimonials: — 

" Approbation of Monseigneur^ the Bishop of Verdun. 

''Louis Kossat, by the Grace of God and the authority of the 
Holy Apostolic See, Bishop of Verdun. 

" We cannot but admire the idea of the author of the Com* 
pkfe Course of Christian Education of publishing an abridgment 
of it, in question and answer. In this form, the work, to which 
we have given our well-merited approbation, will render a new 
service : for the doctrines it inculcates, passing, by means of the 
memory, into the minds of the yoimg, will remain there as a solid 
foundation during the whole of their lives. "We therefore recom- 
mend to the attention of all houses of education and of all Chris- 
tian families, the 'Abridgment, in the form of a Catechistn, of the 
Complete Course of Christian Education/ etc., by M. Marotte, 
one of our Vicars-General. 

" Given at Verdun under our sign, the seal of our arms, and 

countersigned by the Secretary General of our Bishopric, Sept. 

24, 1853. 

Louis, Bp. of Vbbbttn. 

By the command of Monseigneur, 

J. Dascier, Chan. Sec. Gen, 

^'Letto* of the Bishop of Strasbourg addressed to the author : — 

" Strasbourg, Nov. 5, 1853. 
" M., the Vicar-Qcneral, 

When reading your Cofnpkte Course of Christian In* 
struction, I was afraid that the length of the volume and its 
form would be above the intelligence of children and of the 
country people, who have not, in general, much time for reading. 
But you have anticipated my wishes by publishing your Abridg- 
ment. This is for the purpose of telling you, Sir, that I appi'ove, 
icithout reserve, of this useful publication ; and I pray that 
it may speedily circulate into all Christian families, who will 
be indebted to you for the happiness of knowing our Holy Re- 
ligion, and of enjoying the consolations it procuJres for those who 

c 
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obey its laws. Accept, Sir, the assurance of my most devoted 
and aflfectionate sympathy, Andkk, Bishop of Strasbourg/' 

Thus we see that the Bishop of Strasbourg approves, without 
reserve, of this book. And the Bishop of Verdun recommends 
it for tlie U8$ of all houses of education, and to families. 

'* The doctrine contained in it," he says, " will pass, by means 
of the memory, into the minds of the yoimg, and remain there as 
a solid foundation during their whole lives." 

No more can be said. 



CHAPTER n. 

The Pope's Militia— The Guard of Honour of the Sacred Heart — Means 
of being transported into Heaven — Meditations according to the 
method of St. Ignatius — Prescribed^Hallucinations— I have planted ; 
Apollos has watered, etc. 

But my purpose is to speak more especially of the kind of edu- 
cation given to young girls, who are placed in a religious house 
for instruction. 

Besides their lessons, there are a great number of very extra- 
ordinary practices. For example, there is " the Pope's Militia,'* 
of which the following is a short accoimt. 

In the month of January, 1865, the Association of " the Pope's 
Militia " was inaugurated. Its first institution took place in the 
house of Sacri Cceur of L— — , in which it was organised by the 
pupils, to whom were added numberless young girls from the 
schools directed by the nuns of the "Immaculate Conception" of 

B , and the children of the Brothers' schools in the parish of 

Saint Bruno in the same town. At the same time a "militia** was 
organised in the College of St. Joseph of TivoU, at Bun, where 500 
children are never tired of fighting for the triumph of the Church. 

" For two years (says the pamphlet that we hold in our hand) 
the soldiers of the Pope have increased in the colleges, schools, 
and little seminaries.'* And the pamphlet goes on to say, " God 
visibly blesses those houses which give soldiers to His army." 
Everybody understands what that means. Did not the rat who 
retired from the world into the cheese, say — 

" For them there is abundance in store, 
Who vow that their lives are the Lord's evermore ?" 
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I have quoted this pamphlet ; it begins with these mysterious 
words : — 

" Behold the hour has come for the desperate struggle of the 
serpent against its enemy the Immaculate Virgin. . . .The victory 
of 'The Pope of the Immaculate Conception * is infallibly certain ; 
but only those will feel the full joy of triumph, who shall have 
fought for Mary and her Pontiff.'* 

Then follows the song of Deborah, sung by the Virgin Mary : 

" My heart is toward you, noble young men of Israel. 

" But while you fought on my side, ye warriors of the tribe of 
Nephtali, ye warriors of the tribe of Zabulon ; while out of Machir 
came the governors to guide the others to battle, Gilead abode 
beyond Jordan, Dan remained in his ships, Asher continued on 
the sea shore and abode in its creeks. 

" Curse them, said the angel of God, curse ye bitterly those who 
came not up to the help of the Lord, to the help of His ten ihoU' 
sand soldiers." 

Then the pamphlet resumes thus : — 

"There is in the Catholic houses of education an immense army 
of children, and of young people, all ready to enroll themselves 
in the ten thousand, and with them to challenge the enemy. 
But they cannot do it. Must they sleep like the young men of 
Gilead, while the soldiers of Nephtali die for the salvation of Israel P 
The children have generously answered by organising in the 
Catholic houses, where they are brought up, the work of the soldiers 
of the Pope, which places in the hands of the youngest child a^ 
terrible arm against the enemies of the Church/' 

A child is enrolled in the Pontifical Zouaves the moment he 
subscribes to an engagement, in the following terms : 

" I engage myself for one year in the Pontifical Zouaves.*' 

Nothing can be more easy ; the child is thus engaged, upon 
honour, to offer every day to God for the triumph of the Pope: 

1st. One hour of silence. 

2nd. One hour (at least) of labour. 

3rd. To make each day a r^criation parfaite, that is to say, a 
recreation during the greater part of the time allotted for play. 
What revelations do we not find in this one prescription I 

c 2 
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4th (and last), the child shall receive the communion every 
Sunday for the Pope. 
In the first page of the pamphlet is the following inscription : 

"THE MILITIA OF THE POPE 

In the Houses of Education. 
Name of the house. 
Name of the soldier. 
Name of the corps. 
Bank. 
Tears of service.** 

On the other side we find this approbation : — 

" Seen, approved, and earnestly recommended. 

Florian, 

Archbishop of Toulouse. 
Toulouse, January 9, 1868.** 

This pamphlet was printed at Toulouse by J. Pradel and Blanc, 
6, Rue des Gestes, 1868. 

It contains a list of the diflferent corps of Pontifical Zouaves 
at each school, the divisions of girls and the divisions of boys 
and their ranks. 

But why should I not produce the cadres of the Papers MiKtia? 

They represent the contingent of the little seminaries of Saint- 

Pierre-sous-Eodez, and of Notre-Dame de Polignan (Haute- 

Qaronne,) for the year 1868. I copy the text given in the 

pamphlet. 

^'Little Seminary of SainUPierre. 

184 pupils . . . 177 soldiers of the Pope. 

Eldest Divieion. 
Pontifical Zouaves • • .43 
Antibes Legion • • • .89 

Middk Division. 
Pontifical Zouaves . • .43 
Antibes Legion .... 16 

Youngest Division. 
. Pontifical Zouaves . • .26 

Antibes Legion • . • . 10 ** 
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This home alone oflfers Pius IX. for the year 1868, 112 Zouaves 
and 65 Legionary soldiers from among its 184 young girls. 

^^The Little Seminary of Notre-Dame de Polignan. 

260 pupils . . . 260 soldiers of the Pope. 
Pontifical Zouaves . . . 225 

Antibci Legion . . • . 35 '* 

Here is the ticket of engagement of a scholar of the middle 
division — as an example : — 

"I engage myself for the scholastic year 1867-68, in the Ponti- 
fical Zouaves. 

"At first I did not wish to engage myself, but the Holy Virgin 
has won me, a.m.d.g. (ad majoram Dei gloriam — ^which is the 
motto now adopted by the Jesuits.) 

"May my engagement confound the enemies of the holy father!" 

The pamphlet adds that this work is fruitful : we do not doubt 
that it is. It particularly states that the frequent communion 
succeeds very well, and that there is now scarcely any difficulty 
about " the poor schoolmasters'* Besides this, the pamphlet gives 
the principal features of the life of the blessed John Berchmans, a 
day scholar of the little seminary of Malines, whom it calls the 
model of the soldiers of the Pope, and whom the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff has elevated on the altar, that is to say, canonized in 1865 : — 

^'Silence of the blessed John, Such was his fidelity in observing 
silence, that I never knew him to speak without an absolute 
necessity, excepting during the hours of recreation. 

" The labours of the blessed John. A day pupil of the little semi- 
nary of Malines, he frequbntly passed a whole night at his 
studies, sitting upon his bed. In class, while others sat idle, waiting 
for the arrival of the professor, Berchmans read. 

" The recreations of the blessed John. Before he began his recrea- 
tions he prayed. As a child, he preferred above all other games 
the game of billiards, but afterwards quoits, and the ring. 
When out walking, he related the most interesting stories, 
of which he had written a large collection, and always mixed with 
them some edifying recital which amused his hearers, as for ex- 
ample, those in which the Devil performed in a ludicrous 
manner.'* 
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The pampjilet on the Pope's Militia ends with a notebook 
(camet) for every day of the year, divided into squares. Each 
soldier must state his own merits. 

1st column (S.) Hours of silence. 

2nd — (W.) Hours of work. 

3rd — (0.) Communion. 

4th — - (R.) Recreation or walking. 

5th — (A.M.) . .Ave Maria. 

6th — (G.W.) . .Good works of any kind. 

The Superior of Polignan now wishes to establish a corres- 
pondence between the Zouaves of the different houses : he says 
" the benefit is already great, but it would become stiU larger." 

Is this is also the opinion of the Lady Superioress of the Sacre- 
Oceur de L— — P 



The establishments in which there is not a Pope's Militia, 
would have little chance of success. But there is another militia, 
the guard of hmour of the sacred heart of Jesm, canonically erected 
in the convent of the nuns of the visitation of the Bourg (Ain), 
enriched by indulgences from the Pope, and approved by a great 
number of Archbishops and Bishops. 

The notice which I possess, and which is dated 1865, states 
that the guard of honour of the sacred heart of Jesus has already 
spread itself " into the five quarters of the globe." Its organiza- 
tion, however, dates only from 1863. An engagement is entered 
into to mount guard around the heart of Jesus. Each chooses 
the hour in which she acts as sentinel, which is immediately entered 
on the roll book. 

in truth, everything turns upon this roll book, and that is easily 
understood, since " God Himself has expressed His tvishes " to 
His faithful servant the blessed Marguerite Maria, in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

" I take peculiar pleasure in seeing the sentiment of my love 
honoured under the symbol of a heart of flesh, surrounded by a 
crown of thorns, enveloped in flames, and surmounted by a cross. 
I wish that this image should he publicly exposed in order to touch 
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the hearts of men ; and wherever it shall be honoured^ there (ate) 
will it attract all species of benedictions." 

God had said to her on another occasion, that He wished to 
form around His sacred heart a crown of twelve stars, composed 
of His most cherished and faithful servants. 

The roll book may contain from 150 up to 2,000 names. It is 
absolutely necessary to be inscribed on it in order to belong to the 
guard of honour. The notice gives the necessary directions for 
organization in communities and schools. There is a rule for enrol- 
ment And I read in the preparatory prayer which must be 
solemnly recited the first Friday in each month: — 

" We will console Thee, Lord — 

For the neglect in which Thou art left in the holy tabernacle. 

» » » » • 4F 

For the insults offered to Thy divinity. 

For the coldness of the great number of Thy children. 

For the disdain with which Thy offers, so full of love, have 
been received. 
. For Thy long attempts to unlock our hearts. 

For the bitter rebuflfe showered on Thee. 

For Thy sighs of love. 

For Thy t^irs of love. 

For Thy martyrdom of love." 

And all these beautiful things. Sir, are approved of by your 
colleague, M. the Bishop of Belley ; and I am much astoni&hed to 
find that while the episcopacy of France criticises all that passes 
in our lyceums, and anything that could remind them of a bar- 
iracky they, at the same moment, are encouraging in religious 
establishments this military comedy, which extends so far as to 
make the young girls educated in the convents of the Sacri Cceur 
play at being soldiers and zouaves. 

Is this the system of education which you count upon to break 
up all the Professorial schools ? Forgive me if I endeavour to show 
the moral teaching which must result from all this. I see in it 
*' devotion to the Pope." This expression is not invented by me, 
and you know it is not ; it is that of a bishop. 

I see in it that the Boman Pontiff has become the only obviAl 
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of ibis religioiis Catholic agitation ; — ^a species of living god^ like 
the grand Llama^ the rags which fall from his old cassock perform 
miracles. But of morality I see none. 
But here is another document : — 

" Means of Transport to Heaven. 

'^Piom Recreations to be distributed in Families,'^ 

Sixteen subjects are comprised in these pictures. 

No. \. In a palanquin, A young girl is seen dressed in a 
white tunic with very long hair, sitting in a magnificent palan- 
quin carried by two mules. Her guardian angel is sitting on the 
first mule, and the equipage is trotting away on the road to 
heaven. At the bottom of this picture we read, " Departing peace- 
fully and gently by the path of love and holy faith." 

This good angel who conducts and takes dl the trouble for her, 
is evidently the confessor, — ^the allusion is clear. 

No. is entitled. In a gondola; and represents a young girl 
sitting at her ease under the canopy of an el^ant boat, while her 
good angel is rowing very vigorously. 

No. 3. She is going to heaven riding on a donkey^ as they ride 
at Montmorency. 

No. 4. She is taken by railway, and the angel is the stoker ; 
and at the bottom you find this explanation : '^ By the path of 
religion, whether in the cloister, or in the performance of ex- 
terior works : — ^that is to say, by the iron road of self-abnegation 
and sacrifice on which our ardent love of God alone makes us 

fly/' 

No. 5 is entitled, On all fours.. A young girl is represented as 
endeavouring to climb a frightful mountain alone. This shows 
what it is not to go into a convent. 

No. 6. In the night and on foot. 

No. 7. In a cart. This cart is to signify humiliation. A young 
lady with long hair, appears very wretched at being in it. But 
fortunately her angel has returned, and with a spade is removing 
the stones out of her road. 

No. 9 is entitled. Upon a plank. The young lady is sailing on 
a kind of raft, in the midst of tossing waves, and the text tells us 
that it is the ** Sea of adpersity.*^ 
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Besides (No. 10) people go equally well to heaven by coach. 
But the text infoi:iiis us that it is rather vulgar, like going in 
an omnibus. 

Or (No. 11) hy ladder. "You take heaven by assault, cost 
what it may," says the text. 

Or hy swimming (No. 12), and the engraving shows us a little 
lady making strokes towards the good angel, who is waiting for her. 

Then again, on a hand barroio (No. 13), two angels with the 
straps of a porter are carrying the young lady to the hospital. 
"A miserable way of transport,'* observes the legend. 

Or through a ford, conducted by a good guide , who guards her 
from all danger by the way (No. 14). 

Or on a train of floating wood (No. 16). 

And lastly on a volcano (No. 16), and as this is the most courage- 
ous path, the engraving is inscribed, Heroic. 

On the back of each engraving there is a prayer. 

These " Means of transport to heaven^' may be obtained at Paris, 
at the shop of the Pontifical publisher, Letaille. 

See, Sir, to what your schools (the schools for whose benefit you 
would destroy ours) have reduced moral and religious teaching. 
Let public opinion compare and judge them. 

I might here give in detail the long farrago of meditations 
according to the method of Saint Ignatius,* which is used in the 
schods of the Sacr6 Coeur, 4 vols, in 12, making 1,200 pages, in 
which voluntary hallucination is taught with very dangerous clever- 
ness. We will endeavour to give some idea of it. 

In the preface of this work the young pupils are informed by 
the author, that tbey are the most cherished portion of the flock 
of Jesus — 

" The privileged children of His affection ; " and that " their 
souls will be abundantly nourished and fattened by the knowledge 
of this precious fact.'* 

The whole is full of bad spelling. These "Meditations " are on 
the life and mysteries of Jesus Christ, like the too famous spiri- 

* ** Meditations according to the method of St. Ignatius, on the Life and 
Mysteries of our Saviour Jesus Christ/' 4 vols. 12mo. Printed by Loignon 
&; Co., at Clichy ; and published by Lecoflare in 1867, with sL Dedication to St. 
Joseph, and another to the young people of the Sacr^ Coeur. 
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toal exercises of St. Ignatius, of which this book is a paraphase. 
Every chapter is divided into Preludes, Colloquies, and Besolu- 
tions. In the prelude the young girl is to occupy herself, first by 
imagining the locality, that is to say, to fancy she sees the place 
where the scene in the life of Jesus occurred, on which she is to 
contemplate. Then after having produced this eflfect of imagina- 
tion — this illusion of sight — she is to endeavour to obtain the 
same result over all her other senses, and to persuade herself that 
she hears the holy persons conversing with each other, and that 
she touches them, that she hears the rustling of their vestments ; 
in short, that she enjoys the delight of their presence, as if .tasting 
the most exquisite beverage, and smelling the most delightful 
perfumes, which are emitted from their persons, etc., etc. 

For example, the subject of the 5th meditation is the Annun- 
ciation (Luke i. 26 — 33) : — 

" The angel Gabriel was sent to Mary, and said to her, Thou 
shalt conceive and bear a son,^' etc., etc. 

First prelude. Fancy to yourself the little home of the Holy 
Virgin, small and lowly, but neat. It is midnight — ^the moon 
is shining into this holy asylum, and by its light you see Mary on 
her knees ; she prays, etc., etc. 

In the 19th meditation the pupiL is again in that little lowly 
room belonging to Mary; there she awaits, with the Virgin, "in 
the moonlight,'^ the beautiful angel who is to bring to her 
happiness and glory ! There is a first prelude, then a second : 
then follows a first point, then a second, and at last a colloquy, 
which begins thus — " Heart of Jesus, increase the ardour of the 
sacred fire sent from heaven to cover the earth. I adore thee in 
the secret exercise of the zeal which thou knowest how to make 
so efficacious,'^ etc., etc. 

The chapter ends by a ^ritual nosegay ^ beginning thus — 

" I have planted, ApoUos watered, but the Lord giveth the 
increase." 

Thus it is, Sir, that in your schools you mould the hearts and 
minds of young girls. 

You have good reason for opposing the entrance of the univer- 
sity inspectors. What I repeat is very slight in comparison with 
all I know, and as nothing to what may be guessed. 
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You have tlireatened the university that you will make parents 
withdraw their children from its education. Where would you 
find yourselves should an energetic government authoritively 
throw open your convents and your schools, and make a puhHc 
enquiry, and a complete one, of their teaching and their dis- 
cipline ? 

Nevertheless, it will be necessary some day, for the honour of 
the country and the salvation of the rising generation, that this 
act of justice and of public propriety, should be eflfected. 

You accuse the Professorial schools of producing free thinkers ; 
can we do too much to place the young beyond the reach of such 
enervating teachings as those I have just exposed? 

You complain that atheism is increasing. It is yourselves who 
make atheists by seeking to spread the coarsest superstitions. If 
we were men possessed of the authority you ascribe to us, we 
should loudly demand the expulsion of your teaching assoaia" 
tiona for the same reasons which caused the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from France a hundred years ago, as the corrupters of 
youth, and the destroyers of all morality. 

But we wish for nothing except from the just reprobation of the 
public conscience, and it is for that reason, Sir, that I have not 
yet done with you. 



CHAPTER ni. 

More about the Meditations — The knife and the linen of the Circumcision — 
Exercise on Death— The state of the Conscience in a twofold sense 
— On the application of the Senses — Four weeks in a Dark Hoom. 

It is not my intention. Sir, to terminate just yet my examina- 
tion of the meditatmu. 

Let us take one of the chapters intended to seize upon the 
imagination of young women — ^those in which Jesus is represented 
as a new-bom child on the knee of his youthful mother. The 
31st contemplation in the first volume is entitled the circumcision 
of Jesus. Four chapters are devoted to this subject by the 
author, for what reason I do not know, but he has dwelt upon it 
in a very extraordinary manner. 
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I open tho book at page 165, 33rd contemplation. 

1st Prelude. ** And when eight days were accomplished for 
tho circumcising of the child, His name was called Jesus/^ (Luke 
ii. 21.) 

2nd Prelude. Imagine yourself in the stable where the cere- 
mony wa^ performed. 

3rd Prelude. Pray for grace to be visibly touched by it. 

Ist Point. Reflect on the pcf^sons assembled. 

' The priest, to whom the holy family are strangers, who uncon- 
sciously holds a God in his arms, touches his Saviour — too happy 
priest I Ah, if you had but known it ! Joseph and Mary are wit- 
nesses of a mystery which astonishes them, and they contemplate 
it while adoring the justice of God the Father in His Son, and 
His mercy towards mankind. The little Jesus allows all to b© 
accomplished — ^meek as a lamb I Let us contemplate successively 
all these persons, and never lose sight of the holy child. 

3rd Point. Consider the actions. 

With the knife in his hand, the high priest wounds the poor 
child, whose blood flows ; angels are overwhelmed with wonder ; 
Mary weeps. ... At last the priest restores Jesus to the arms of His 
mother. Jesus, suffering severe pain, presses His head against the 
bosom of Mary, and cKngs to her dress. 

Commune (coUoque) with God the Father, with Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph. Offer to His Divine Majesty the blood of Jesus. 
Claim the price of His blood with confidence, for we sinful 
women (pecheresses) have a right to it. 

Resolutions. To drive into the depths of our heart the knife 
of spiritual circumcision, etc., etc. 

We will pass to chapter 34. Application of the senses^ on the 
same subject. 

Preparatory prayers and Preludes as in the preceding chapter. 

1st Point, Sight. Let us look at this poor little Jesus in His 
manger. The priest enters the stable to circumcise Him. He 
soon produces the cruel instrument. Mary trembles. The poor 
infant prepares with the gentleness of a lamb, for the painful 
ceremony. The priest makes the incision with his knife, the 
blood flows; the infant Jesus gently struggles; Joseph looks 
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sorrowfiil ; Mary weeps. Behold the Diyine blood ! oh blood of 
my Saviour Jesus I 

2nd Pointy Hearing. Let ue listen to what the angels say. . . • • 
The priest greets Mary and Joseph as he greets all other poor 
people. On seeing Jesus lying in the straw he no doubt exclaimed. 
Ah ! poor little infant. 

3rd Pointy Taste. Let us taste the bitterness in which the 
heart of Mary is steeped — ^the suffering endured in the flesh by 
Jesus — ^the humiliation which He suffers when He finds Himself 
treated as a sinner. 

4th Point, Sniell. Let us draw to ourselves, by that sweet 
odour, as by inward breathing, the perfume of so much virtue ; 
let us rest like a bee on the flowers of mortification, etc. Let us 
open our lungs to the full and draw in the breath, in the midst 
of these sweet odours. It is a pure, divine, and celestial 
joy. 

5th Point, Touch. Let us touch the blood-stained blade;. • • • 
kiss it ; . . • • place it on bur hearts. Oh ! if we could trace with its 
point on our hearts the sweet name of Jesus ! 

And this linen soaked in His blood, — ^what shall we do with it ? 
My only and ever- adored love, Jesus ! 

Colloquy f JHesolution, Offering, Spiritual Nosegay, Prayer, and 
Examination, as in the preceding contemplations. 

There are, as I have already said, four volumes of these 
Meditations. The exercises or chapters, to the number of four 
himdred and ninety eight, embrace the whole year. A detailed 
instruction indicates how they are to be eiaployed. 

' Take, for example, the end of the chapter entitled A System 
for the Application of tlie Senses. The subject chosen by the 
author is Death. Let us read it. 

"Death. 

^^Application of the Senses. 

'* 1st Prelude 

**2nd Prelude. Transport yourself in imagination to the bedside 
of a dying person, or to the edge of a gravfe, or into the middle of 
A cenieteryi 
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" 3rd Prelude. Pray to God to give you a salutary fear of death, 
and grace to prepare yourself for it by the actions of your daily life. 

" 1st Point, Sight Cast your eyes first over a bed of death. 
Place yourself upon it, in that state. 2ndly, Gaze upon the 
persons who are assisting you, who weep, or who are unfeeling 
and desert you ; or on those whom they tear from you for ever. 
3rdly, On the good angel who encourages you. 4ihly, On the 
priest who admmisters to you the last sacraments. 5thly, On Ihe 
devil, who besets you and distresses you, etc. 

f * 2nd Point, Hearing. Listen to the words spoken around you, 
your sighs, your cries of agony, the death-rattle, the prayers of 
the Church, the sound of the bells which announce your death, 
the noise made by the grave-digger who is digging your grave, the 
Requiem chaunted at your funeral, the conversation held by those 
who see you carried to the grave, etc.,' etc. 

"3rd Point, Ta^te, Imagine the bitterness of your feelings, the 
desolation which the separation from all your relations and friends, 
from honours and riches, would inflict ; the agony of death, the 
grief, lassitude, and fear, etc., etc. 

" 4th Point, Smell. Breathe the infected air surrounding the 
corpse, almost dissolving away — after death — ^in the grave — the 
horrible stench pervading this ho]d of putrefaction, etc., etc. 

" 5th Point, Touch. Pass your hand over the sheet, oyer the 
coffin, over the stiffened members, over the damp earth. I do 
not speak of that fearful amalgamation of I know not what, which 
has no longer a name, and which you will become." 

You know. Sir, far better than I do, that the quotations 
which I have just made, are exact, and that the " System '* of 
which I have given a specimen has been spread throughout all 
religious houses in France. 

The work from which I have taken them is not the only 
one of the kind : I myself possess four different works in 
which the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius are more or less 
cleverly arranged for brutifying the reason, and for enslaving 
the human mind.* But I could cite a long and true list 

^ It is remarkable, that certain works written by the Jesuits, and made 
fasliionable in past times, like the Devotion Made Easy (Devotion Aisie), 
by Father Lemoine; or, The Art of Treating with Qod^ by Father Kogacci; 
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of such^ if I examined the catalogues of pious books ; for the 
Jesuits govern the Church at the present time. Their doc- 
trines haye become those of the Church ; their teaching, its 
teaching ; their politics, its politics : and you yourself, Sir, when 
you would take away &om the State .the right of competition with 
your schools want, in fact, to give up all France to the teaching 
of the Jesuits. 

Forgive me, then, if I am too urgent against these poisonous 
Spiritual Exercises. 

A Jesuit from conviction, and a man of undoubted talent, who 

the treatise On the Barrenness of Prayer, by Father Lancinius, are at this 
time neglected (they have not been reprinted for many years) ; while we 
find the Spiritual Exercises multiplied under a variety of forms. Thus, 
besides the Meditations of which we have given extracts, and which were 
composed for the use of the pupils of the SacrS-Cceur, we can cite (among 
other new books) : 

Manrise; or, The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Mad^ Easy for the 
Use of AU the Faithful ; 4 vols., each containing 600 pp. 1859. Paris and 
Lybns. Sold by Pelagaud, bookseller. 19th edition. The title of this book 
is taken from the grotto of Manrese, in which, according to the legend, 
Ignatius Loyola composed the Exercises, 

Meditations according to the method of St. Ignatius, concerning the 
three spiritual lives— purgative, illuminative, and unitive. By Father Saint- 
Jare, of the Company of Jesus. Paris and Lyons ; Perisse, bookseller. 

Meditations for Every Day of the Year, according to the Method of St, 
Ignatius ; with a Meditation on the Sacred Heart for the first Friday in 
every month, and in the month of March in honour of St. Joseph ; for the 
use of houses devoted to instruction. A. M. D. G. Approved by the 
Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of Lu9on. 5 vols., in 12mo. 

Meditations and Conversations for Every Day of tlie Year, By Father 
Njoaet, of the Company of Jesus. Hevised and corrected. Comprehending 
in the 1st part. The Secret life of Jesus Christ ; 2nd part, The Suffering life 
of Jesus Christ ; 3rd part, Glorious life ; 4th part, Mysterious life in the 
Holy Sacrament ; 6th part. Life of Jesus in converse with Man, 8 vols., 
in 12mo. 

I need not mention the real Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, Latin text, 
followed by a Directorium and Industries, 1 vol., in 82mo. ; or the transla- 
tion into French in the same form. 

The first attempt to introduce these Exercises into France dates from 
1824. The missionaries of the Bestoration first made a short extract, which 
I possess, and which is entitled On Methods* This book was approved by 
the Ardibishop of Avignon in 1828« 
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left the world to enter the Company of Jesus, the Father Ravignan, 
said that the Spiritual Exerciaea were " the work of a soldier/' 
The book is, in fact, the application of military obedience and of 
automatic movement to coerce the mind. He who has been able 
to fulfil these prescriptions entire^, has lost the best part of his 
personality. He has become only a soldier in the ranks — passive 
and immoveable under the eye of his commander, carrying his 
arms at his command, advancing or falling back, firing where and 
when he is ordered, and without attempting to ask the reason 
why! 

" These Exerdses^^ said Father Ravignan in his Defence of the 
Jesuits, " these Exercises are not our Institutions ; they do not, 
properly speaking, form a part of our rule : but I must allow that 
they are its soul and its source : they created the Society, and they 
maintain it.'* 

It is essential that they should be examined. 

The book of Spiritual Exercises is composed of various methods 
— the method in which to examine your own sins, to make your 
confession, to meditate, to contemplate, and, lastly, to pray; 
for all is reduced to method by it. The general purpose of its 
precepts is to materialise all that the world contains the most 
immaterial — the operations of conscience and the elevation of the 
soul. 

Thus, for the examination of sins the author has composed a 
book of extracts, divided into weeks and days, in which the sins 
of the day and the sins of the night are to be entered, by the 
help of dots. Every night these dots are to be counted and 
compared with those of the preceding day, for the purpose of 
seeing what advance towards holiness has been made. Each page 
is arranged as follows : — 

Sunday — :::::::::::* 

Monday — ::::::::::' 
Tuesday — :::::::::• 
"Wednesday — : : : : t : : : * 
Etc., etc., up to Saturday. 

This is the mode of arrangement as applied to the conscience :*— 
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Observe that the dots — ^that is to say, the sins — gradually dimin- 
ish. If it should be otherwise, it is because the advice of the spiritual 
director has not been attended to. Persons who may be desirous 
of trying this means of advancing towards perfection, will find the 
said calendar at the shops of all booksellers who are employed in 
the sale of devotional books.* 

Then follows the method of self-examination and the method 
of confession, and also the method of receiving the Conmiunion ; 
for all this must be done methodically. Then come the Exerckes^ 
properly so-called, which are methods that have reference to 
meditation and contemplation. 

"The first point,*' says Ignatius Loyola, "is to create for 
ourselves, in imagination, a representation of the place. Thus, in 
every ipeditation, you must imagine, in a material form, the place 
— a temple or a mountain — where the mystery which we wish to 
contemplate took place. Figure to yourself in corporeal form, 
also the persons of Jesus Christ, Mary the holy mother, etc. 

" The second point is, to hear with the inward ear what is 
said by these persons — ^for example, the Divine Persons who 
compose the Trinity conversing together in heaven on the re- 
demption of the human race ; or the angel who, in the little 
chamber of the Holy Virgin, discourses with her on the mystery 
of the Incarnation." 

After having thus taught hallucinations by sight and hearing, 
the author of the Exercises does the same by taste, smell, and 
touch, fie accompanies these precepts with examples, and 
chooses for his objects. Death and the Infernal Regions. I have 
just given a specimen of the application of the senses on the 
meditations on Death. For Hell it is necessary to represent to 
yourself;— 

" Isi The abyss ; its length, width, and depth, filled with an 
enormous fire. 

"2ndly. The noise of the sighs, complainings, cries of agony, 
howling, and blaspheming, amidst the roaring of the flaming fire. 

" 3rdly. The smell of smoke, sulphur, and pitch ; in a word, 
the horrible smell which must be emitted from the abyss. 

" 4thly. The taste, all that can be imagimd of bitterness ; such 
as the tears shed by the condemned. 

D 
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"6thly. The burning feeling produced by those devouring 
flames ; which you must imagine you feel.'* (See " The Spiritual 
Exercises," sold by Perisse Brothers ; Paris and Lyons.) 

Every one can see that the aim of these Exercises (so singularly 
called spiritual) is to place the mind in complete slavery, and to 
annihilate reason by the perversion of the senses, which are its 
instruments according to the law of Nature, and which are thus 
turned against it. All the horrible machinery turns upon this. 
Everysensitive faculty is in succession caught and gangrened. First, 
the sight is placed in a state of hallucination ; then the hearing ; 
then the smell and the taste, and at last the touch. The touch ! 
— that sense which enables us to rectiiy the impressions of the 
other senses. Thus, when disarmed of the natural means of 
control and of certainty, the human mind can do nothing by 
itself. It can no longer conduct us on the path of life; it 
requires a guide, a director ; the mind is no longer free, but 
enslaved. 

This book of Exercises is divided into four weeks, which are 
subdivided into days. Each day contains Jive exercises, without 
counting the examinatims of conscience, the preludeSf etc. You 
are ordered to examine yourself three times a day — on rising in 
the morning, at mid-day, and at night after supper. 

Each of these five exercises must last one hour at least. There 
are some to be made during the night ; and in all cases it is 
expressly recommended to avoid anything that could distract your 
attention, even during the day. Thus we read : — 

" I will deprive myself as much as possible of the light of day, 
and for that reason I will keep my doors and windows closed, only 
allowing sufficient light to read by, and to do those things which 
are absolutely necessary. I will avoid all thoughts fliat might 
give me joy, such as the thoughts of the glorious Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ," etc. {Exercises^ p. 74.) 

The same chapter recommends the avoidance of all conversa- 
tion excepting with your director ; and you find in it also pre*- 
scriptions for mortifications, haircloths, girdles, small iron chains, 
and disciplines, "even to the drawing of blood," taking care, 
however that the pain " docs not penetrate into the bones." 

After four weeks of this regimen, people ought to be convertedi 
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or they never will be. For, certainly, you will scarcely find 
brains capable of resisting, even for fifteen days, such treatment. 
Suppose a weak head, a disordered imagination, brains disordered 
by either reverses of fortune or profound affiction, — ^for either of 
these great trials of the heart occasions the reason to vacillate — 
and then consider how deep and indestructible an impression such 
meditations and contemplations must leave upon the mind I 
There is one on Death, in which the Neophite is made to assist 
at his own death. He sees his relations weeping around his bed ; 
he is made to distinguish between real tears and hypocritical 
tears ; he hears the tolling of the bell ; he sees his own coffin. 
He is then to imagine himself carried to the grave, and to be 
present at the decomposition of his own body. 

Such are these celebrated Exercises. Ponder well upon their 
effect on a young man who knows nothing of the world; or 
who by some disappointment or deception is estranged from it. 
His confessor slips into his hand the book of Exercises. He has 
been for a month shut up in a very small room, rendered dark 
on purpose, seeing no one except his confessor. He speaks 
to no one, unless it is to the same confessor ; and during those 
four long weeks he lives surrounded by the phantasmagoria 
of Death and Hell, and the Crucified. He invokes the phan- 
toms which pass before his eyes, and whisper in his ear; he 
touches, he kisses their vestments ; he speaks, and they answer 
him; and if these phantoms do not appear according to his 
desire, he believes himself guilty, he weeps, he accuses himself 
of sins, and lashes himself, torturing his body, in order to drive 
away reason, because it is too truthful. The man who leaves that 
place subdued can never be anything but a man labouring under 
delusion, and yet you wish that I should listen to him, and that 
I should consider his testimony as worth something ! . • • • 

Such are, I repeat, the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola. There exist in medicine some poisonous substances which 
(like belladonna) act upon the brain— poisons which cause 
death by madness. The chemists who sell them are obliged 
to keep them under lock and key, and to keep a regist^ of the 
quantity sold, and the name of the physician who ordered them 

d2 
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to be given upon his responsibility: arc not these Spiritual 
Exerdses more dangerous than poisons f 

"We do not ask you to suppress these books. "We do not make 
an incessant appeal^ as you do, Sir, to superior authority for its 
interference; we only claim our common rights, and that the law 
shall be respected. We only ask to carry light into the 
obscurity of priestly training. 

Open those doors and windows, now closed ; allow the light of 
day to enter freely ; oblige these birds of night to &ce the lights 
and all will soon be purified. 

And now, Sir, when we consider the education of the 
convent — ^in which you still wish to imprison our daughters, 
we can no longer wonder at the terror with which you regard a 
public course of teaching that furnishes young girls, imder the 
eye of their mothers, and under the supervision of the magis- 
trates of our towns, with an education which addresses itself to 
their reason. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Self Contempir— Estrangement from the Cares of Life — Flesh and Blood — 
The Fires of Hell — Horror of Science ; " There is too much of the Flesh 
in it" — Those who will Play the Angel, Play the Fool — ^We see, by 
the Correspondence of a Spiritual Director, how the Ecstacies of 
Mysitic liove drives a Young Girl to leave her Cloak in pawn.— 
(son manteau en gage). 

Many people believe that I am bringing to light works that 
are no longer in use ; and that the examples which I give are 
exceptions. But you, Sir, know that the contrary is the truth, 
and that the works from which we quote are among those 
which have the largest circulation. 

I will now take an entirely new work, entitled, " Directions for 
the Comcience of a Toung Woman during lier Education^* by the 
Abb6 Herbet, Honorary Canon of Amiens, and Vicar at the 
Madeleine. The dedication, which is to M. Sibour^ Archbishop of 
Paris, gives the date when it was written ; and we might draw from 
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it even some presumptions in favour of liberty, if the foundation 
of the teaching really permitted it. 

Let us take an example : — What is Required for the Edu- 
cation of a Young Girl ?— " That she should be directed so as 
to render her — ^first an affectionate daughter ; afterwards a devoted 
wife; then a mother, attached to her children and her home." 
Your colleague, M. Donnet, Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
traced the programme with very remarkable precision, when he 
said : " You must strengthen the intellectual powers, the heart 
and the will of young women, preparing them by knowledge 
and virtue for the mission they will soon be called upon to fulfil, 
in order to restore home-life to its proper dignity and power/' 

And you. Sir, yourself most eloquently demonstrated the same 
opinion, in your writings, only last year. 

" We must allow " you then wrote, " and experience has only 
strengthened my convictions upon this subject, that there are times 
when even piety itself— common piety — is not sufficient : there must 
be labour, and sometimes the hardest labour of the mind. Draw- 
ing and painting will not suffice — at least, if it is not painting of 
the most elevating character. There must be great and powerful 
application of mind, severe literary, philosophic, or religious labour. 
There must be no mistake about it. By rigid principles com- 
bined with frivolous occupations, by devotion tacked on to a merely 
natural or worldly life, women are formed who have no resources 
within themselves, and who become sometimes quite insupportable 
to their husbands and children," (See SttidmiH Women and 
Learned Women, 1867, p. 24.) Again you say : — 

" Behold the grand and precious fruit of work in women before 
God. It subdues their souls to Him, sometimes even more than 
prayer/' (p. 25). And in the same book, a few pages further on, 
you add : 

" The truth which I here wish to inculcate is, that education, 
even the most religious, does not always give, or too rarely gives, 
to young girls and young women this taste for serious work. 
Is this for want of intelligence or aptitude? I have never 
thought it was. I even assert the contrary, and attribute their 
distaste to work principally to the frivolous, and superficial educa- 
tion given to them ; even when it is not unsound.'* (See 8tudims 
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Women and Learned Women, by M. Dnpanloiip, Bishop of Orleans^ 
1867 (p. 29.) 

Now, from the very first page, the hook of the Ahh6 Herbet 
indicates an entirely contrary influence. I begin by the Morning 
Prayer, which he teaches the pupil to recite ; and here is what 
I lead: 

^* Lord, it is the work of a perfect being never to turn the 
desire of the heart from heavenly things, to pass through the 
midst of the cares of the world tcithout paying any attention to them, 
not for love of ease, but by the faculty of difree soul, *' 

*' God of mercy, deliver me from the cares of this life, lest 
they retard my course " 

" my God ! Thou unutterable sweetness ! Change for me 
into bitterness, every consolation of the flesh which withdraws my 
thoughts from eternal happiness " 

"Let me not, my God, let me not be conquered by flesh 
and blood." — {Directions for the Conscience of a Toung Woman 
during Kei* Education, p. 19. Published by Perisse Brothers; 
Paris and Lyons, 1854.) 

Such are the feelings sought to be instilled into young women. 
This ascetic cant is well enough for the convent — for the annihila- 
tion of the cloister ; but it is a very detestable preparation for 
domestic or social life. It can only throw a young girl into 
a habitual state of unwholesome reverie, give a distaste' for all 
occupation, all useful thought ; or perhaps precipitate her into 
scepticism by its exaggerations. 

Now let us take the " Prayers during Mass,*' Here is one to 
be said by a young girl during the Kyrie Elieson : — 

" What do I merit for my sins — ^if not Hell and its eternal 
flames P* 

" What shall I say, guilty as I am, and covered with con- 
fusion and shame P" 

" I cannot open my mouth, but to say this single word : ' I 
have sinned, Lord, I have sinned.* " 

At the Offertory she must exclaim : 

" Lord, I present on the altar of Thy mercy all the sim and 
faults I have committed before Thee." 
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After the examination of conscience, (p. 34,) she must pray as 
follows : 

" Lord^ could / shed tears as abundant as the waters of the sea, 
that will not be sufficient to efface all tlie faults that I have just 
discovered in myself." 

"Nothing is due to me but the rod and punishment, for I per- 
ceive that I have grievously offended Thee, and that my sins are 
numberless. After a strict examination, I know myself to be 
unworthy of the least of Thy consolations." 

" Nor can I recollect having ever done good — but quite the 
contrary." 

" It is true that if I spoke in another sense T^ou tcouldst rise up 
against me, and no one could defend me." 

"What have I merited by my sinfulness— except hell and 
eternal flames P I acknowledge, with all sincerity, that I am 
only worthy of reprobation and disgrace, that I do not deserve 
to be counted among those who belong to Thee," 

Let us suppose a good little girl, imtil that time living under 
her mother's wing, not having even an idea of wickedness. 
How can she be asked to accuse herself of so much sin, to speak 
60 ill of her own poor heart, which is ignorant, at any rate, and 
does not think itself so abominable? Is there not a real 
danger in making them repeat, as a common practice, such re- 
diculous exaggerations P What more could be said, should some 
serious fault really occur P 

Oh miserable teachers I I have every reason to call you so. 
You are only ignorant celibates — ^ignorant of family life, ignorant as 
to childhood, ignorant of all social duties, and above all, ignorant 
of the world of intimate joys and affections, of which you are 
deprived, and which you try, by every effort you can employ, to 
prevent others from enjoying. 

Let us return to the examination of our book: 

You have advised women to attend to education, and, more 
particularly, not to despise science. Here is what the Abb^ 
Herbet makes young girls repeat during the last gospel at Mass. 
You know, Sir, the words of the gospel, where the Apostle 
extols " the true light which lighteth every man that is bom into 
the world." It is precisely at that moment that the author of 
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^' Directions for the Gonscienoe during Education'' has chosen to 
decry knowledge. He says, 

" Woe to those who search in human science for what will 
satisfy their curiosity ! 

"It is Thou, Lord, who, in a moment, enlightenest the 
humble-minded, causing them to enter more ftdly into the under- 
standing of eternal truth, far more deeply than those who have 
been ten years instructed in the science taught in schools.** 

"It is Thou who teachest Tlij/pujnls to trample under foot every 
thing on earth/* etc, etc. 

With contempt for human knowledge, self-contempt must 
naturally ensue. 

** Act of Good Intention. 

" Lord, my God, grant me the powerful assistance of thy grace, 
in order that I may conquer my corrupt nature, which draws me 
into sin and perdition." 

We will now pass on to the instructions for the first communion. 

"But we have already foreseen,'' we find in p. 84, "that the 
communion is not only a mixture of our corporeal life with the 
natural life of Jesus by the contact of His Roly flesh with our 

flesh The body of Jesus Christ has touched our body 

The contact of His divinity with our humanity produces an 

eternal life of glory and inexpressible felicity By 

giving His sacred body, Jesus Christ united it so completely with 
ours, that the same assimilation which takes place between our 
nature and the food we take, will be produced between His flesh 
and our flesh." 

" There is too much of the flesh in all this," as good old Chrysalus 
would have said. All this mystic enthusiasm has an unwholesome 
smell ; the best we can wish for our daughters is, that they may 
not understand a word of it. 

Now, Sir, is this well employed paper? 

At the renewal of the first communion, the director says to the 
young girl : " Last year at this time you were very happy, were you 
not P But how have you responded to all these advances P If you 
could say last year, ' My beloved is mine ? ' Can you to-day 
complete the thought of the wife, and say, ' and I am His.', . . . 
Love bestowed requires in return confiding love " (p. 89). 
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And I repeat, that all this is, at least, very unwholesome ; all 
these excitements to ecstacy have nothing encouraging about them. 

We cannot help remembering, in spite of ourselves, the ardent, 
letters of the Abbe Daras, called, in the religious world, the 
Beverend Father Louis de Gonzague, addressed to young Mary 

, letters produced before the Correctional Police Court, at 

Poitiers, in a trial teeming with scandals, of which we subjoin a 
specimen : — 

" Mary, Mary, oh, it is over. The silence is broken then. . . . 
Lovely and dear. ., .Lovely to the Divine King, because He 
has aUowed Himself to be affected by thy secret charms. Dear 
to His heart, since He snatches you from the world, and draws you 
to His love, by an all-conquering attraction. Ah! those two 
pages so ardent with celestial fire ! I have read, and I read them 
still, and I feel their power. . . .Ah ! 

*' Yes, my dear. It is He alone who is capable of inspiring so 
ravishing a melody, feelings so true and so pure; for the first time 
for twenty years, your heart, a spark of fire, for a moment de- 
tached from its native hearth, bums to ascend to its flaming source. 
And these divine transports which overflow the heart, and these 
chaste ecstacies which ravish every sense, and these emotions which 
make your bosom heave and the blood rush through your veins, 
are ineffable phenomena elevate far above all earthly things. 

"No! no! Mary ! fear not to lose this world. As a drop of 
water falls from the sky into the ocean, allow yourself to fall into 
the ocean of the only love which is eternal and true.** 

Another letter: 

" Did I deceive you, Mary, when I threw you palpitating into 
the arms of the Bridegroom ? What other young girl in Aramont 
is so favoured as you are? Where is the maiden on earth, 
who feels herself sufi&ciently inflamed to allow herself to be de- 
voured by the burning fire, and to throw handftds of sparks 
over cold and frozen hearts ? You think my letter eloquent. 
No ! It only answers to the cry of your heart. I feel happy in 
drawing forth your transports, for the lava of Etna and Vesuvius 
flows less hot than the shuddering and passionate fire with which 
you are intoxicated." 

Another letter to Mary P : 
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*' Fw JeBU8, th4 hver ofSouh ! *' 
''Your soul steeped sweetly in the bosom of an atmosphere soft and 
warm^ flowing in the midst of a fluid, perfumed with freshness, 
light, flowers, and impulses of tenderness and love, enjoys such 
tremulous and deep palpitations, such virginal and incandescent 
ardour, that already there are few hearts in this world capable 
of feeling them. 

"Fear not, my good little friend, the Saviour never will abandon 
thy frail bark. He will not allow you to sink into the depths of 
the sea. But on one condition, He gives Himself, and breaks 
every barrier to come to you: — ^you must do the same. Give 
yourself up. Break every barrier to go to Him — to Him alone." 

Another : — 

**.... I count upon seeing you on Sunday. You know that 
you left your cloak as a hostage the other day,*' etc. 

Such are the dangerous tendencies of that mystic ardour, 
and this is a reason for recalling the wise words of Pascal : 

*^ Man is neither an angel nor a brute, and the misfortune is, 
that he who would make himself an angel, makes himself a brute.'' 

And this is the reason. Sir, why our country is beginning to 
distrust your SBtherial education. You would detach us from the 
earth, but the wings are wanting, and those who would vie with 
the seraphim soon give us the sad spectacle of a rapid fall. 

It is for this cause that we value morality, and that we fear 
the sometimes compromising mixture of doctrines. 

But we seek in vain in the book of the Abbe Herbet for what 
we may call a moral direction, a sensible warning given with the 
simplicity of true wisdom. We only find high-flown mystic de- 
clamation and intense nonsense. 

There is one chapter entitled "TA^ SiruggUJ* I have read it, 
and instead of advice on tbe real difficulties of life, I find a long 
quotation from St. Paul, which begins thus : — 

"The law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold to sin.*' — p. 141. 



Two pages farther on I find these words : — 

" To you, my child, success will always be certain, if it is not 
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always easy^ for you know how to employ the arms which Jesus 
Christ has placed in your hands. Permit us, for your perfect 
imtruction, to recall to you the words of the divine Saviour, 
addressed to His apostles before sending them forth into the world, 
* They shall put you out of the synagogues,* He said; 'yea, the 
time cometh that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God 
service, " — ^p. 144. 

Surely, a yoimg woman must be very well-instructed after such 
reading. It is scarcely probable that she should ever meet with 
anybody who would *'put her out of the synagogue,** or put her to 
death to please the Lord. What is she to make of such advice, 
given to her in the name of God, *'for her perfect instructi&n.'* 

I seek for morality in this volume ; but I never find it. There 
are 60 pages devoted to the indication of subjects for reading or 
meditation during the vacation month. Perhaps I may there 
meet with what I want. During the vacations a young girl 
finds herself alone, I mean away from her confessor, the director 
of her conscience, the arbiter of all her actions; what sure rale 
can he give her that she may be able to guide herself P 

Here is an extract from the 60 pages. 

The directions are divided for the days of vacation, with suit- 
able reflections for each day. 

" 1st day (page 321). 
On our latter end. 

The highest point of wisdom is to strive to enter the kingdom 
of heaven, by contempt for the things of this world. 

The vanity of amassing perishable riches is to be contemplated . . 

The vanity of aspiring to honours. . . 

The vanity of wishing for a long life. . . 

The vanity of thinking only of the things of this world. . . 

The vanity of attaching yourself to things that pass so quickly 
away. . . 

2nd day (page 322). 

On self-knowledge. 

The highest and most useful science is a knowledge andcontemipt 
of yourself. 

He who knows, despises himself .... etc. 
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3rd day (page 324). 

On mbridkd affectiom. 

The man who has not the courage to die unto himself com- 
pletely is very soon tempted. . . 

4th day (page 325). 
Particular friendships are to be avoided. 

Do not open your heart indiscriminately to all kinds of people, 
but confide all you feel to a wise and God-fearing man. 

Have very little connection with young persons or ii^rldly 
people. . . 

Do not give your confidence too quickly, and never have 
too intimate or particular connections. 

6th day (page 333). 

On obedience and renunciation of our otm understanding. 

There is something peculiarly grand in living in obedience, in 
submitting to a superior, and not depending upon our own selves. 
Go where you will you will only find peace in an humble 
abandonment to the direction of a superior. 

15th day (page 345). 
The penalties of sinners. 

What will that fire devour, if not your sins. The more you 
spare yourself now, the more terrible your punishment, the 
more you amass for the eternal fires 

Be/lection. 

There is a hell. One mortal sin exposes us to this horrible 
punishment. How many children are there now in hell, who 
.have not committed so many sins as I have ? Regret. . .Confi- 
dence. . .Love. . . *' 

Deep self-contempt, surrender of personal dignity, abandon- 
ment of thoughts and acts to the direction of a priest, fear of 
hell, in short, systematic obliteration of reason and conscience— 
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this is what the priests have undertaken to put in the place of 
morality, and this is the reason why the country is disquieted. 
The country, therefore, wishes to take the direction of education 
into its own hands, and it ought never to have given it up. 

Compare the moral directions of the Abbe Herbet with the 
last advice given to young girls in "the Professorial schools" by 
Madame Eliza Lemonnier,* and judge for yourself which is the 
best. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Servants of Mary by Abbe Babille — ^History of Women in their Con- 
finements, for the Instruction of Pious Young Girls — ^A book that 
ought to be burnt — ^Two words on Ecclesiastical Celibacy. 

Since we have just been speaking of the employment during the 
vacations, it is a proper time to say a word on the books to be 
read, and the books that are given as prizes in the religious 
schools. 

One has been pointed out to me as being widely circulated. It 
is called The Servants of Mary, ^ 

I find in the life of St. Bonaventura, which b^ins the volume^ 
that at the birth of this saint all the bells began to ring of their 
own accord ; that at the age of four years the child feU dangerously 
ill, the mother recommended him to the Pope, who inM;antly 
cured him ; and seeing this, the Pontiff exclaimed, ** Bonne 
aventure ! " which name was borne by the child ever after. This is 
added quite seriously by the author (p. 12). He had afterwards 
another illness, which' furnished the saint with an occasion for a very 
different prodigy. But we will let the author, the Abb^ Rabill6, 
speak for himself. 

"The seraphic doctor was in bed, and being subject to fre 
quent retching, he could not receive the Holy Eucharist; which 
i^icted him very much. After having sighed for a long time, 

^ See the part of a letter quoted in the second letter to M. Dupanloup, p. 7. 
t The Servants of Mary, by the Abbe Rabille, 1 vol. in 8vo» Published 
hy F. F. Ardant, Brothers; Paris and Limoges* 
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be caused the Holy Pyx to be brougbt into bis room. His 
ardent wisb could not be satisfied by seeing it; he took the Holy 
Yase, and applied it to his side. But oh ! prodigy of grace and 
love! an orifice was opened by the side of the heart of Saint 
Bonaventure, and the host came forth of itself from the blessed 
Pyx, and entered the wound in the chest of the sick man, who 
wis transported with joy." — ^p. 24. 

All these Servants of Mary have been announced beforehand 
by prodigies of the same special nature, in the dreams or visions 
of their mothers. 

" Alice de Montbar, just before the birth of St. Bernard," so says 
the Abb6 Eabill6, '^ dreamt she saw in her bosom a little white 
dog, with a little red on the back, and barking violently. She 
went to consult a man of God, who was suddenly possessed of the 
prophetic spirit which had in former times animated David. He 
answered, * Do not fear, you will be the mother of a child who, 
like a faithftd dog, will guard the house of the Lord, and bark 
with power against those enemies of the faith who would enter 
therein.' "—p. 38. 

The mother of St. Dominick also had a dream just before 
her diild was born. 

"She dreamt that she had given birth to a little dog carrying 
a torch, with which he set the whole world on fire. Such a 
vision would have alarmed any other woman ; but this Christian 
mother saw in it nothing incomprehensible. She understood 
that she should give birth ... to a mystic dog who by his 
barking would put all wolves to flight . . . that is to say, 
that he would hunt out all heretics by his preaching." — ^p. 87. 

Let us add to all this an anecdote, showing the severity with 
which St. Bernard " watched over kia own heart/^ as we are told 
by the Abb6 Rabill6. 

" One day he had stopped, and with unreflecting curiosity fixed 
his eyes upon a woman : he was instantly alarmed at the effects 
which this imprudence might produce on the purity of his 
thoughts. He ran away, and as a punishment for this great 
fault, he threw himself into a pond which was deep and almost 
frozen over. He remained there for a long time, even till his 
blood had ceased to circulate in his benumbed members. But he 
had extinguished within himself all pernicious feelings." — ^p. 42. 
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Oh, M. Babille, this is indeed overstrained. What ! for one look 
at a woman, occasioned by unreflecting curiosUp, to throw yourself 
into a frozen pond P 

Does it not give people occasion to say of you as Dorine said 
to Tartuffe — "You are very sensitive to temptation " P 

The preceding quotations are only silly and ridiculous, though 
there is a little too much of a subject not suitable for the medita- 
tion of young girls. 

But what follows approximates to the odious, for in order to 
establish the truth of the belief of the Immaculate Conception, 
the Abbe Eabill^ enters into physiological dissertations of a most 
extraordinary character. 

For example : " Saint Bonaventure says that Mary was con- 
ceived in original sin. But ive might, with Saint Anselm and 
Saint Bernard, to consider the original sin as referring to her 
having fiad the same kind of parentage 08 other people, and not to 
the quickening of the body of the infant." — ^p. 33,* 

What a very useful distinction ! I do not doubt that it 
catches the attention of young people. 

I should say the same of the following passage on the Annuncia" 
turn in which the subject is treated with equal delicacy. 

"Mary, says Saint Bernard, possessed every virtue. 'How 
shall this be,^ said she to the angel, 'seeing I know not a 
man P\ , , . 

"What unshaken determination to keep her vows of virginity ! 
Even the promise of the son which the angel announced to her, 
could not make her hesitate in her resolution; ^Soio shall this be?^ 
It cannot be as with other women, because I know not a man, and 
because I have neither the hope nor the wish to bring a son into 
the world, etc." — p. 65. 

Kow let us pass at once to Saint Bridget, a pincess. 

This saint was also a little prodigy from her earliest days; she loved 
to dream like any other young girl, and easily and willingly gave 
way to the habit. But to dream too much is sometimes dangerous; 
and careful mothers watch this inclination which girls fall into 

* Tliis translation is as near the original as delicacy will permit. The 
exact Words put into the hands of young girls by the priests and nuns of 
France are too gross to be rendered literally into English.— Ed. 
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imperceptibly^ and so the aunt of Saint Bridget did. Well ! 
You will soon see she was wrong : — 

''Her aunt fearing that she devoted too much time to contem- 
plation, gave her every day something to[do. One day, looking to 
see what the young princess was about, she saw her, needle in hand, 
her work lying upon her knee, her eyes turned up to heaven, 
immoveable, and weeping. At the same moment she saw standing 
close to her a young girl of extraordinary beauty, . who was 
working at the princess's work, while she was adoring God '' 

This history does not appear to me likely to induce young per* 
sons either to work or to be obedient, and therefore I do not see 
why they are to study it. 

But here again we fall back on the subject of the birth of 
children — 

" When Saint Bridget's first child was about to be bom, she 

6u£fered frightfully, her life being in danger And then was 

seen a lady of divine beauty dressed in a white robe. She ap- 
proached Saint Bridget, and her assistance was so marvellous, that 

she gave birth to her firstborn without difficulty or pain., " 

—p. 133. 

The author soon after adds — " When Bridget saw a sufficient 
number of children around her to support the name of her family, 
she persuaded her husband from henceforth to live with her as 
brother with sister for the rest of their days." — ^p. 134. 

The saint's influence was so great at length, that she induced 
her husband to withdraw by degrees from the court of Sweden, 
where he held a very high position. ''She communicated to him 
her religious and devotional spirit," says the Abb6 Rabille, "«iirf 
regulated all his exercises of piety j among which she made him 
observe inviolably the reciting the little office to the holy virgin. 
She also induced him to allow her to place poor persons in an 
hospital which she had herself founded," etc. 

You see we are no longer acting on the prescribed rule of a 
wife's absolute obedience. But Bridget's motives were so good I 
In short, she sent her husband on a pilgrimage to Saint James in 
Galicia, and on his return he found himself so disgusted with the 
world, that he entered a convent — ^the Abb6 most carefully informs 
us that he did so, "«^YA the cotisent of his wife.** 
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Having become entirely free and disengaged from all the ties 
which had hitherto restrained her, Bridget gave herself up to 
devotion, and began to perform miracles. One Christmas night 
she felt as if she was herself about to become the mother of thd 
Man- God. She made the indications of this palpable to her 
confessor and then to her friends. Afterwards Jesus took her as 
his wife ! 

Let us throw a veil over these unhealthy inventions. 

The history of St. Bridget is followed by that of Madame 
de Chantal, the foundress of the " Visitation.'* 

** Madame de Chantal, wishing to seal with her blood the pro- 
mise she had made to consecrate herself to God, branded on 
her heart the name of Jesus with a hot iron, — a sublime and 
admirable trait of devotion which, without doubt, it is not neces- 
sary to imitate, (the Abb6 Rabill6 judiciously observes) but which 
is a proof of the ardour of her mind." 

" When she wished to retire into a convent, her departure was 
very sorrowftJ ; her father almost died of grief." 

" The yoimg Chantal, her son, threw himself on her neck, and 
reftised to leave her, hoping that she might be touched by his 
tears, and thus be detained. But not succeeding in this, he then 
threw himself down across the doorway, saying, * Mother, I am 
too weak to prevent you, but at least it shall be said that you 
passed over the body of your only son in order to desert him.' " 

" Madame de Chantal was touched, and wept bitterly in pacing 
over the body of her darling son ; but the next moment fearing 
that her sorrow should be mistaken for a change in her deter- 
mination, she turned to the company with a calm and serene 
countenance, and said * You must forgive my weakness ; I am 
leaving my father and my son for ever ; but God will be with 
me everywhere.' " — p. 170. 

Decidedly, I advise all parents who see that book, " The 
Servants of Mary,^ in the hands of their daughters, to take i^ 
from them, and throw it into the fire instantly. 

I may also quote the account, contained in it, of the " Life of th 
Pious Shepherdess Benoite RencureV* This shepherdess ha 
the following conversation with the Virgin Mary : — " Fair Lady, 
what are you doing up there P Are you coming to buy plaster P 

£ 
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I have a little bread ; it is very hard, but it is good : we will 
steep it in the fountain." She smiled, but made no answer. 

" Beautiful lady," contined Benoite, " will you please to give 
me that child, which would make us all so happy ?" 

The lady smiled again, and still she did not answer. 

This conversation lasted tiU night-fall, and was repeated every 
day. The shepherdess related it in the village. Many persons 
treated her as a visionary, but some said, " Perhaps it is the 
Holy Virgin that she has seen." 

" This opinion became general, in consequence of two facts. A 
peasant of St. Etienne going to bum lime in a kiln which he had 
close to the rock, where the apparition appeared, said, in his 
patois : — * I am going to bake Benoite's Lady.' This joke cost 
him dear ; for he burnt ten times more wood than was necessary, 
without being able to bum his lime. The more he heaped up the 
wood, the harder grew the lime. Seeing this," says the author 
who has bequeathed to na the history of this curiom fact, "he prayed 
for pity to God and his Holy Mother ; and was forced to abandon 
his lime-kiln in that state." — ^p. 224. 

And this also is related in the " exemplary life" of the blessed 
Bfflioite Rencurel : — 

" She used the discipline every day from her fifteenth year until 
she was forty-five. She wore haircloth fifteen years, and iron 
bracelets armed with sharp points during twelve years, and iron 
garters four years, and a corset of tin pierced inside like a 
rasp for five years. No one excepting her confessor knew the 
secret of all these penances," — p. 238. 

We think the whole morality of the Church is comprised in 
the following particulars : — Fear of hell, self-scourging, torturing 
the body in order to shake the reasoning faculties, walking blindly 
under the direction of a confessor who ought to be an angel in 
virtue, and at least a genius in intelligence ^d pmdence. 

Aye, but they are not such beings. To puzzle and stupefy the 
mind in order to enslave the soul, and raise a dominating infiu- 
epce of their own over the ruins of intellect, is always their aim 
— ^these despots have no other system. But, to corrupt according 
to their wishes; to excite fleshly inclinations in young imaginations, 
too yoUBg to feel them naturally ; under the preteoice of chastity 
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and purity, to write dissertations for the use of young girls about 
obscene subjects, in which they are very frequently treated 
with less reserve than in medical works — ^this is a CRIME, a 
crime tmheard of and unpardonable. It can only be accounted for 
by the unnatural condition of the author of this book, by that 
enforced celibacy which causes so many enormities. 

Now, Reverend Bishop, I call upon you (since you are so 
zealously anxious for the healthy education and salvation of our 
daughters) to induce this author to withdraw his book from the 
hands of his publisher, and to bum all the copies: and then make 
this priest marry, that he may become virtuous and leave ofif 
such writing. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Contemporary History by M. Cliantrel of the " Univers' — The Principles 
of '89, and the /S'y^^rt&M^— Liberty of Property— Divine Right in the 
place of the Right of Nations — Propitious Symptoms — The Holy 
Virgin at the taldng of the MalakofF. 

The census of 1861 states tliat "there are in France nearly 
72,000 monks and nuns, who have devoted themselves to teach- 
ing.* According to the Blue Book (Livre Bleu) distributed to the 
members of the Chambers this year, the number of pupils in the 
lyceums and colleges is 62,000 ; while, if we are to believe the 
priests' accounts, the number of young people who receive instruc- 
tion in the ecclesiastical establishments, including those designated 
by the name of little seminaries amount already to 50,000, which 
make a difference of only 4,000 in favour of the secondary instruc- 
tion of boys. As for primary schools (ecolcs primaires) it is well 
known that nearly one-half of them are in the hands of the 
" Congrcgationists.^' 

Such a position, we can never cease repeating, is a real danger to 
the whole country, for in the present state of things the generation 
so educated by the priests and the congregationists are brought up 
in complete ignorance of their rights and civil duties ; and in a 
sense opposed to the principles which form the basis of our civil 
and poUtical constitution since the year 1789. 

That wo may not be accused of exaggeration we place proofs of 
the truth of our assertions before the reader. 

* See Les Congregations Religieuses en France f by Ch. Sauvestre, in 
one vol., 1667. To be had of all bopksellers. 
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We will first take a book written for the philosophical classed 
of the secondary schools, and which is used in a number df the 
establishments directed by the priests. It is the Contemporaneous 
Hhtory (Histoire Contemporaine) by M. J. Chantrel, in three 
volumes, forming a supplement to the complete History of France^ 
and Course of Universal History ^ by the same author. This work 
was published in 1864. It was written for the purpose of 
answering new opinions and views, and embraces all the events 
which have taken place since 1789 until the present time. We 
shall now give a few extracts. 

The first chapter is entitled " The Distant Causes of the BevO' 
liition*' and begins as follows : — 

"One of the high-sounding words employed by the Free- 
masons, by Infidels, and by Protestants, is the word Toleration. 
We must here explain this term, that it may be seen whether 
toleration, as men understand it, has been an improvement, or a 
sad necessity. 

"Truth and virtue only can possess the rights of liberty. Error 
and vice have no rights: they can have none. There are 
certain decided cases entitled to toleration ; that is to say, autho- 
rity is obliged to respect liberty, truth, and virtue, while it i^ 
obliged by principle to oppose error and vice, and only tolerates 
it in certain circumstances, and only in the interest of truth and 
virtue ; to prevent and punish evil, to interdict the j»*opagation 
of error, is not to be a persecutor, for no ouq persecutes evil." 

Now observe the consequence of such reasoning. 

" In a Catholic society , ... to practise publicly or to teach 
heresy, is to attack the constitution, law, and society, . . .Hence 
arise the laws which punish heresy as a crime, hence the 
Inquisition, and the legitimacy of the Catholic league, etc.** 

The author adds, to confirm what he has just enunciated — 

" This is not to appreciate every act, to appreciate the severiiy 
of the punishments, but the principle; and a careful study of the 
circumstances of the case show, that whatever has been done 
agreeably to the wishes of the Holy See, and in conformity with 
its instructions, has been just and beneficial." (Vol. I., p. 28.) 

This is simply a praise of the Inquisition and of its butcheries. 
It is also a justification of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew's 
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day> for that pious massacre was in accordance with the Holy See ; 
and I prove it by the head of Coligny, which was sent to the 
Pope — a hideous present ; while they hung by its feet the rest of 
his oorpse on the gibbet at Montfaucon. I prove it by the medal 
struck at Borne in honour of that frightful slaughter, representing 
the massacre of the Huguenots by an angel, and having the motto 
Vgonottorum St rages, 1572 ; while on the other side of the medal 
is the eflSgy of Pope Gregory XIII." 

Then, too, M. Chantrel is not very prudent, and this question 
of religious toleration naturally brings to his pen the name of 
the Chancellor of Charles IX., the illustrious and virtuous Michel 
de I'Hopital. He deals in a veiy curt fashion with that moderate 
man, who dared to write, — "What is the need of so many butchers 
and so many tortures P We must clothe ourselves with virtue and 
morality, and having done so, assail heresies with the arms of 
charity, prayers, and the word of God, which are the proper 
weapons for such a combat." 

See how M. Chantrel treats him : — 

*' As for the Chancellor de THopital," says he, " he was one of 
the via media men, nominally Catholics, really sceptics, who can 
only hasten the moment of decline by lessening truth." 

Such are the instructions which the clergy of this day give to 
youth ; and thus they endeavour to stir up the old leaven of civil 
war. They sometimes succeed : — ^A few years ago we saw, at 
Saint Etienne, the pupils of a Jesuit college act on a stage, on a 
day on which prizes were distributed, scenes taken from the war of 
JjSL Vendue. Such enthusiasm was excited, that at the end of the 
representation the bust of Napoleon III. was publicly destroyed — 
in. honour of the legitimate prince, no doubt. This was pure in- 
gratitude. The college was closed, but reopened the next year, 
and is now more flourishing and more Vendean than ever. 

It is evident that the author of the lines quoted in page 74, on 
Toleration, would not allow of liberty of worship ; but what one 
could not have imagined is the stratagem of which he has availed 
himself, of representing, under the name of liberty of conscience, 
that which is the absolute denial of it. It is necessary to read it, 
in order to believe it : — 
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" We may establish," says M. de Chantrel, "three degrees of 
social liberty, — ^that in which wrong alone is free, in which all 
tKat is good is fettered ; that in which good and evil are equally 
free ; that in which good alone is free. Evidently the third 
degree of liberty is the highest — ^it is ideal. The first is a state <tf 
degradation, and is the situation in which the Catholic religion 
is persecuted. The second degree is that in which most of the 
countries of Europe are placed, in which the legislation leaves 
all forms of worship equally free. Liberty of worship exists in 
France and also in Belgium; the Church admits nothing but 
toleration. The name of liberty used in the service of evil or 
of error, is an abuse of language." 

" In our days religious toleration is declared as a principle ; 
people see that this toleration is not only a principle, but a neces- 
sity arising from circimistances," — p. 29. 

This means what the author has besides very clearly explained 
— that this necemty from circumstances ought to cease in a country 
when Catholicism has become sufficiently powerftd to be no longer 
obliged to act the farce of toleration, and when it has established 
itself in such a state of supremacy as that of which we have 
spoken above, and which our historian calls the liberty of virtue — 
that is to say, according to the system of the Inquisition. 

After saying this, it is useless to state that our historian does 
not approve of liberty of the press. 

^' Written words," he says, " have no more right to seduce the 
ignorant, to corrupt the mind, or to propagate error ^ than ivordk 
that are spoken publicly. But, again, there may be a necessity for 
the toleration of this evil to a certain extent ; but if such toleratimi 
is acceptable, liberty cannot be a right." 

It is always the same system : a hypocritical toleration as long 
as Catholicism cannot act otherwise, and unmasked oppression 
the moment it becomes the strongest. 

But we must pursue our examination, and find out a parallel 
between the principles of Revolution and Catholic principles. 
First examine those of Revolution. 

" Principles destructive of the social element: 

"There is no divine right; every right is concentrated in national 
authority." 
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" Principles destructive of all social ordm* : — 

"Authority by divine right is not necessary ; the will of the 
people is the supreme law of justice. All rights are suppressed 
by the idea of nationality. The civil liberty of man is greatest 
when he is liberated from all law : hence it follows that no 
obstacle ought to bo brought to bear on the liberty of the press, 
on the liberty of worship, and on the liberty of association." 

This is, in one word, the denial, without reserve, of every 
political right, as well as of civil right. 

To teach the rising generation that the principle of the sove- 
reignty of the people is the destruction of society, is simply to 
teach them to despise both the constitution and the laws. I do 
not wish to be imderstood as speaking only of the Constitution of 
1852, or of any recent laws ; but what I mean, and what I will 
maintain, is, that such teaching is a direct attack on the whole 
of our national rights, which the various constitutions which 
have succeeded each other during the last seventy-eight years 
have, one after another, consecrated as their foundation. 

Now we must examine the other side — according to our author 
—the principles of Catholicism. 

** The principles which constitute social order: — 

"In every society there must be one authority, which derives its 
origin from a Divine law. Every subject owes obedience to such 
a superior, legitimately established. The idea of nationality has 
no value excepting that which it draws from a pre-existent right. 
Civil liberty is even greater when the citizen is free from every 
obstacle to act according to the law of reason, and consequently 
of true religion. The possessor of power, whatever it may be, 
is to the people the minister of God for the good, and executioner 
of vengeance towards those who do evil." 

In plain terms, there must be a king with Divine Bight, who 
must be the humble servant of the Pope. 

One can judge from these premises of the spirit which will 
pervade the relation of the great events of the year '89. The 
author begins by reproaching Louis XVI. for not having smothered 
the Revolution in blood. " By punishing some men," he says, 
when speaking of the oath of the Jeu-de-Paume, " the blood of 
millions might have been spared." And again: "It was the case 
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of a whole nation, of an immense majority of right-thinking and 
peaceable men, whom his weakness was giving up to the mercy 
of a few factious persons, without belief and without a God." 

After having described the seizure of the Bastile (which he 
calls a melancholy victory, in which the conquerors are designated 
by the author as ruffians)^ he draws a picture of the state of the 
country ; and that picture is simply borrowed from the history of 
Father Loriquet. {Histoire de France^ A. M. D. G.) In this 
quotation the national movement is represented as the effect of a 
conspiracy. 

It is manifestly the object of the author to degi'ade by a travestie 
the great views of the Revolution. The records of the assemblies 
of the Tiers Mat were inspired by " Gallican doctrines and Jan- 
senist rancoui'." The celebrated Declaration of Rights, placed at 
the head of the Constitution, contains "(excepting some few truths 
of Catholic origin) nothing but errors and principles destructive 
of all society.'* The corporations, wardenships, masterships, which 
were abolished in '89, formed a more moral system than the 
existing laws. The small number of patrons existing formerly 
prevented competition, and so on. 

The consequence is easily foreseen. Our modern laws are based 
on this Declaration of Rights, and are supported on its defined 
principles. When our historian treats of the Civil Code, he has 
nothing to say but to point out his own conclusions and deductions. 

See what he says in page 290 : — 

" It is this mixture of old laws, modem opinions, and Christian 
opinion, which constitutes the merits and the faults of the civil 
code. The fusion is not always a happy one ; and it must be said 
that the Christian law is often injured by dispositions which savour 
too strongly of the period in which the code was promulgated. 

" It must be reproached with not having left enough parental 
power ; having restrained the power of leaving property far too 
much, by making it legally imperative to divide it equally among 
all the children. . . .Marriage by civil contract must relax morality 

of manners and generally the civil code can only constitute 

an ever-changing society, without any stability." 

M. Chantrel wishes to give the registers of the civil state into 
the keeping of the priests, to re-establish the right of primogeniture, 
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and to leave to dying persons the power of disinheriting their 
children for the benefit of religious communities. With these 
additions, the civil code would be acceptable to him, but on the 
condition of giving up tho revolutionary principle, that "all are 
equal in the eye of the law,'* and of a speedy resuscitation of the 
laws in favour of the priests and exceptional tribunals. 

We have long known that, and these pretensions in no way sur- 
prise us ; only we think that the country is not yet sufficieutly 
prepared to receive them. That is a work yet to be accomplished. 

Laboremus, as M. de Riancey said the other day — " To work" ! 
The Bishops have been working with all their hearts. It is but 
doing them justice to declare it. 

And, after all, the author of this "Contemporaneous History " 
(" Histoire Contemporaine,") is not discouraged. Far from it : — 

** We may hope,*' he says to the young people, "that a useful 
legitimate revolution, that is to say, a return to the wholesome 
doctrines of Christianity and of a purely Christian policy, will 
succeed the sad experiment of the last three-quarters of a century. 

"But we have not yet reached this state, though some happy 
symptoms of such a return have a^^peared here and there" 

The sitting of the Legislative Body of the 5th of December, 
1867, which must decidedly be reckoned as one of those happy 
symptoms, justifies M. de Chantrel in his hopes of a return to 
wholesome doctrines, with all its succeeding accompaniments — a 
monarchy by divine right, the law of sacrilege, wardenship, free- 
dom of corporations, the rights of primogeniture, etc. In short, 
the old system of entire liberty — as it is at Rome. 

It is thus that history is taught in the ecclesiastical schools, and 
thus they teach a love and respect for the fundamental laws 
of the country. The rising generations are there brought up ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Syllabus, and nourished on a hatred 
of the principles consecrated by the constitution. While thirteen 
citizens cannot meet together without exposing themselves to tho 
danger of being prosecuted for a misdemeanour by a secret society, 
a hundred thousand priests, monks, and nuns, occupy themselves 
under the highest protection of the government, in lighting the 
extinguished brands of old public disorders. 

Those who might have predicted such a state of things five-and- 
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twenty years ago, would have found no one to belieye them. But 
we have made a great stride. Two quotations from the Gantem'- 
poramom History of M. de Chantrel will demonstrate it better 
than discussion. 

. The first is taken from the 2nd Vol., (1815 to 1849). It is as 
follows : — 

"The monarchy of July saw scarcely more in religion than an 
instrument of government. In its eye the law ought to be 
atheistic, that is to say, absolutely indifferent as to diversity of 
worship, giving equal protection to all — Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews." 

The second is taken from the 3rd Yol., which relates events 
up to the present time. The narrative of the campaign in the 
Crimea is as follows : — 

" Pfelissier fixed the 3rd of September for a general assault on 
the Malakoff tower. The French troops marched, taking with 
them the image of the Holy Virgin. The commander-in-chief 
wished to place the success of the assault under the protection of 
one of the ffetes of the Virgin." 

Here you see the descendants of the heroes of the Sambre and 
Mouse become the soldiers of the Virgin Mary, slaughtering the 
Russians in honour of the Madonna, and marching to battle sing- 
ing— 

"Heureux les coeurs fiddles 
Oil r^gne la fervour !,..." 

We are come to this; and these historical lessons fully explain 
many recent events which appeared to us incomprehensible. 

If it was only ridiculous, we should not lay so much stress upon 
it. But there is a system of impediment, an evident intention to 
foment divisions throughout the country, to encourage agitation 
and civil discord, in order to overthrow all institutions created by 
the revolution. 

Instead of concentrating all our efforts on the education of 
the rising generation, so as to make them citizens capable of 
understanding and loving liberty and order, and of securing 
their reign for ever, we give up a portion of our youths to the 
enemies of every liberal principle, and we allow them to teach 
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these children to hate all that we have been labouring for three 
quarters of a oentury, with so much pains, to establish. 

We must not disguise from ourselves that such a system must 
end in ruin — not of the government, which I have nothing to do 
with just now, and who glory in protecting the clergy ; but in the 
ruin of the country, of which this system is infallibly preparing 
the decline. 

The Americans who have established in their country a degree 
of liberty imknown in any other nation, found the whole of their 
political system on national education. In the United States all 
citizens, without distinction of sex or rank, first pass through the 
primary schools, where they receive — ^with the knowledge neces- 
sary for the industrial, commercial, and agricultural classes, and for 
fathers and mothers of families — the opinions indispensable to a 
citizen. Young girls and boys are educated in a love and respect 
for the laws of their country, and to feel confident that their laws 
are superior to those of other countries. Thus each American is 
intensely attached to the institutions of his country, and ready to 
sacrifice everything in their defence ; as we have just seen in their 
war of secession. 

Go and talk to the Americans of allowing the establishment in 
their country, under the pretence of liberty, of a system of schools 
whose object is to teach their pupils to undervalue all their 
national institutions ! 



CHAPTER 11. 

How it was in 1815 : the Piotestants the real authors of the White Terror 
{T^rreur Blanche) , by remaining Bepublicans and by not changing their 
opinions — The excellent M. de Trestaillons the model for Fathers 
of Families, and a Martyr to the good cause — M. Frayssinous treated 
according to liis merits — The right of Charles X. to violate the Charter 
— Commentary of the law of 1833, on Piimary Instruction — Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte and the vacant Tlirone — ^War to the death to all 
liberal institutions. 

Now for the doctrines ! — They are those of the ''Si/Uabus," that 
is to say, hatred and contempt of all the institutions and laws 
created by '89 : — ^hatred of the principle of the sovereignty of the 
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people, to which they oppose the divine right of kings ; denial 
of liberty of conscience, in opposition to which the right of exclusive 
worship is claimed by the Catholic Church, to be maintained by 
the State, and protected by the Inquisition. We have analyzed the 
political and social theories of the Contemporaneom History of M* 
de Chantrel : we will now examine the historical part of it. 

The humiliation of France, by foreign powers, in 1815, is 
related in the following terms : 

" We ought to acknowledge, in despite of all the declamations 
of the enemies of the Restoration, that France might have been 
more rigorously treated, and we may justly say that Louis XVIII. 
twice delivered France by foreign aid." 

In fact our authority casts only one accusation against the 
allied sovereigns — their not having accepted the supremacy of 
the Pope. 

The White Terror, (terreur blanche), and the massacres in the 
south of France are related as follows : 

" Throughout le Oard there had been," he says, '* many disputes 
between the Catholics, who had suffered so much ifrom the crimes 
of the Revolution, and the Protestants who were almost all par- 
tizans of the Republic and the Empire." 

You see it was their own fault if the Protestants were mis- 
used ; and a few lines farther on our historian declares it openly: — 

" It is thus that among those guilty men whose names are never 
mentioned but with horror, is Dupont, sumamed Trestaillons, a 
respectable man up to the time of the hundred days, who had 
his fields devastated, his house burnt, and his wife outraged, by 
six Protestants of Nimes. He killed the six bandits, but com- 
mitted no other murder." 

The liberal movement, which was opposed to the reactionary 
tendencies of the Restoration, and which in the end, reckoned the 
whole nation in its ranks, is very severely handled : 

** The magistracy, (says M. de Chantel,) held the same opinion 
as the opposition, who were joined by the greater part of the 
wicked writers belonging to the press, and showed themselves 
to be as hostile as the Liberals to the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits and the religious congregations. 

''A certain member of the clergy did not understand the exi* 
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gcncies of the situation. Some abused the favour of the govemment ^ 
while others, forgetting where the real strength of the Church is to 
be found,' that is to say, in tJie union of the faithful^ and of the priests 
and bishops, mth the Holy See, endeavoured to revive the preten- 
sions of the Gallicans. Even the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs^ 
M. Frayssinous, upheld the doctrine of the declaration of 1682| 
which had injured the Church of France so essentially. Thus every 
thing contributed to the agitation of merCs minds, and to obscure all 
wholesome opinions on doctrine and authority.'' 

The law of sacrilege is very shortiy described by him : " It was/' 
says M. Chantrel, " an act ofJwmage rendered to the Catholic faithJ' 

When he comes to the Revolution of 1830, the author declares 
that the S/Cstoration never deserved to fall ; '' that the constitu- 
tional system had been sincerely put into practice :" — that the 
legality of the ordinances might be disputed ; but the king, relying 
on the 14th article of the Charter, believed himself to have a 
right to issue them. M. Chantrel does all he can to persuade his 
readers to follow the opinion of Charles X. In fact, he says, in 
plain terms, that the Liberals of the Restoration were never 
sincere and only acted a part. That is said in plain terms. 

We are obliged to restrict our quotations relative to the period 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, from want of space : a few will 
sufl&ce to indicate the way in which the facts are presented to the 
reader. Of course the new king is represented as having no 
authority, because he did not reign by divine right, and had neither 
legitimacy, nor the assent of the clergy ; the two conditions which 
conjointly constitute — Divine Right. 

The Italian Insurrection of *31, is thus described : 

"The Revolution of July, made by the enemies of royalty, and 
received with acclamation by the enemies of Catholicism, was 
* the triumph of democracy, and therefore could not fail to excite 
the hopes of Italian Revolutionists. The two sons of Queen 
Hortense, Charles Napoleon and Louis Napoleon, both engaged in 
the insurrection of the Romagna. 

"Austria at once endeavoured to restore order. Under such 
circumstances, the other powers would only lend their support to 
the Holy See, by imposing upon it certain conditions. 

"On the 21st of May, 1831, the representatives of France, 
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Austria, England, Prussia, and Russia, presented a memorandum 
to Gregory XVI., indicating the measures, which, according to 
their ideas, would quiet men's minds, and render a repetition of 
troubles impossible. And it was from this memorandum of 1831 
that may be dated all the demands for secularization and consti- 
tutional institutions, by which the enemies of the Holy See have 
endeavoured to weaken its power." 

After having enumerated all the great things that Gregory XVI. 
had done for the good of the Roman people, among which 
M. Chantrel counts the foundation of the order of St. Gregory the 
Great, and the extension given to the Missions, the author adds 
this reflection : 

" JBut the greatest mid most striking benefits cannot totcch revolu' 
tionists." 

The Liberal law of 1833 on primary instruction cannot be for- 
given by him : 

" The charter of 1830," he says, " had promised liberty of 
teaching. The law on primary instruction, while giving the State 
the right of regulating for its own benefit the formation of the 
minds of the rising generations, permitted the foundation of 
certain free schools. But it surrounded the permission with so 
many conditions and formalities^ that very few schoolmasters on* 
teachers could make use of it." 

This is too flagrant a departure from common honesty for us to 
pass it over in silence. 

We will give the conditions and formalities for the founda- 
tion of a school, which it was necessary to comply with, and of 
which they so bitterly complain, quoting the text of the law of 
28th of June, 1833. " Article 4. All individuals of the age of 
eighteen may enter on the profession of a primary instruc- 
tor, and may direct any establishment of primary instruction, 
icithout any other conditions but that of presenting to the mayor 
of the township in which he wishes to keep a school ; — 1st, A 
certificate of his ability, obtained after an examination, accord- 
ing to the kind of school he wishes to establish : 2nd, A 
certificate stating that the aspirant is worthy of being entrusted 
with the instruction of children from his moral conduct. These 
certificates shall be delivered on the attestation of three mu- 
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nicipal officers, by the mayor of the township, or of each township 
in which he may have resided during three years/' 

When he has deposited this double certificate at the town-hall, 
the tutor, who brings away the receipt in his pocket, can open his 
school within twenty- four hours. The present law, the law of M. 
Falloux, requires a triple enquiry, which goes back for the last ten 
years; that enquiry must be made by the prefectorial authority, by 
the academic authority, and the bar, — it takes a month ; and I can 
answer for it, that during the ten years it has been in use, it has 
been entirely in the hands of the clergy and their friends, a fatal 
arm against poor dismissed teachers, or the more unfortunate 
teachers who hare had their testimonials withdrawn for merely 
religious or political cause, and who in order not to die from 
starvation wish to open a private school in which they can exercise 
their profession. 

But this did not prevent the Loi-Falloux (M. Falhux^shw) from 
having been at one time proclaimed as the charter of liberty of 
teaching. 

If you should wish to know the reason why, I will tell you. 
It was because it did not absolutely require of the masters and, 
above all, of the mistresses, the certificate of capability, which the 
law of 1833 particularly insisted upon, as ^he first condition ; for 
this requirement of a certificate of capability was a great incon- 
venience to *Hhe good brothers " and *HJie good sisters,^ who enter- 
tain a holy horror of examinations. The last official report on the 
state of the schools shows that at the present time the " brothers '* 
are almost the only heads of ecclesiastical schools who are 
certificated. As to the " sisters,^* out of eight thousand direc- 
tresses of schools, there are above seven thousand who are teaching 
without a certificate ; and among the mere mistresses of a class, 
you will scarcely find one in a hundred who has a diploma. It 
is therefore easy to explain why Falloux's law is liked the best. 

We must now pass rapidly over some few years. The attempts 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte at Strasbourg, and at Boulogne, will 
only detain us for the time necessary to remark the care with 
which the author of the Contemporaneous History for the use of the 
philosophical classes in colleges, insists upon the respect of the 
pretender for the principle of legitimacy* 
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" After all (writes our author, in a kind of apologetic strain, 
when speaking of these hazardous attempts), after all he thought 
that he had as goody or even a better y right to tJie throne than Louis 
Philippe ; and we all know that he has several times repeated, that 
if the elder branch of the Bourbons had not been overthrown, he 
should never have dreamt of taking possession of the throne ; which 
in that case would not have been vacant" 

It is well to observe that the result at the present time is, that 
the rights of the Comte de Chambord are entire, excepting the 
occupation of the throne, which is after all only an accident that, 
with the permission of God, may be altered. 

The passage relative to the agitation caused by the return to 
power of the priests, which followed the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, shows what reliance can be placed on the gratitude of 
" the black-gown party." The university was warmly supported 
by the State: that alone is sufficient for its condemnation. 

"The monarchy of July saw scarcely anything in religion but 
an instrument of government ; according to its views the law 
ought to be atheistical, that is to say, entirely indifferent as 
to the various modes of worship, giving equal protection to 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism ; carefully watching that 
the CaflioUc religion, which is that of an immense majority in 
France, should not obtain too powerful an influence. The 
government respected the Jews, because among them were found 
the best financiers of the day, and it required their services ; it 
favoured the Protestants more willingly, because Protestantism, 
with its affected airs of independence and freedom of imagina- 
tion, is much more manageable than Catholicism, tvhich finds in 
the possession of truth, in its strongly organized hierarchy, and 
in its Supreme Head, a means of resistance that is invincible" 

But it appears to me that the government of the Holy Father 
has not shown itself to be very disdainful towards the Jews, the 
great financiers of the present period. We may say that he has 
taken from among them his most cherished supporters. Unhappily 
there is one remarkable " mot " of the author of The Spirit qf the 
Laics, which governments have too much forgotten : " Financiers," 
said Montesquieu, " sustain a State, as the cord sustains a hanged 
man." 
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Here we shall end our examination of the " Course of Contem po- 
raneous History for Young People/' What M. Chantrel may 
have to say of the Revolution of February, and the succeeding 
events, can easily be guessed, so we shall teach our readers 
nothing upon that subject. 

All that remains for us to do is to shew the conclusions which 
he draws from his teaching. Our author, having, according 
to the official programme, to give his judgment on the present 
state of society, compared with that which existed in former times, 
thus expresses himself : — 

"Commencing in the sixteenth century with Protestantism, 
which rejected the authority of the Church, and ending in the 
principles of 1789, which went so far as to reject all religious 
authority, so that all society might depend solely upon human 
reason. Revolution appears to be on the eve of entering upon a 
new phase, which will accomplish its victory, for a time, or 
will lead to its defeat. 

" All the present political difficulties, he adds, have arisen from 
the development of these principles." 

. He does not attempt to disguise, that between the principles 
of '89 (the foundation of our national rights) and Catholicism, 
reconcihation is impossible. Such is the foundation of the histo- 
rical teaching of the ecclesiastics. 



CHAPTER III. 

The History of France, by M. Gabourd— The History of the Albigenses 
falsified — St. Bartholomew justified — A Disgraceftil Revival — Herod 
and Pilate in Refuge in the department of Isere— A grudge in an Inn 
— The New Vendee. 

People deceive themselves if they think that M. de ChantrePs 
book is exceptional. The falsification of national history is part of 
the system followed in a number of books published for the use 
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of houses of education directed by ecclesiastics or under their 
patronage. 

In the History of France, in three vols, by M. Amedee Gabourd,* 
for example, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, is entirely laid 
to the charge of Catherine de Medici. It was solely the 
work of that Italian. Neither Charles IX. nor the Catholics 
were guilty of it ; besides, it was the Protestants who began 
it. 

The Elementa/ry Abridgment, by the same author,f intended for 
teaching the history of France in the primary schools, is still more 
hardened on the subject of the unfortunate Huguenots. According 
to M. Gabourd, it was their misconduct that occasioned the 
rising of the Catholics ; the Catholics did nothing but revenge 
murder by murder. Besides, they had " announced as a principle, 
that it was allowable to kill a king or a queen who should resist the 
Refm*mation of the OospeV^ Thus the doctrine of the Jesuits 
is attributed to the Protestants. 

We can understand that after the setting forth of such princi- 
ples, the royal butchery of St. Bartholomew is justified. Queen 
Catherine was only acting in self-defence. It is not that the histo- 
rian wishes to disengage that Italian from all responsibility. On 
the contrary, she prepared the whole, ordered everything, and reli- 
gion had nothing whatever to do with it ; the clergy even on seve- 
ral occasions " saved Protestants from the fury of the murderers." 

" The Catholic religion," concludes M, Gabourd, " has no cause 
for justification on account of an occurrence to which it was an 
entire stranger. That event was the work of an artful woijian and 
a corrupted court, who brought assassination into play ; and for the 
purpose of hiding their crimes even from themselves, they placed 
the whole under the shelter of the most sacred interests, which 
had nothing to do with the murder. They magnified fears that 
had a real foundation ; they irritated ; they deformed religious 
instincts to make them a political instrument. Who shall dare 
to impute to the Church an execution, which she has denied ?" 

* " History of France, from the time of the original Gauls to our own 
day," by M. Amedee Gabourd. Thii'd edition. Pans : J. Lecofire & Co., 1862. 

t The same Publishers, 1866. 

f2 
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The author appears to have forgotten the medal struck at Rome 
in honour of the massacre, and the three frescoes always to be 
seen on the walls of the royal hall in the Vatican. We give the 
Latin inscriptions on this triple picture : — 

1. Gaspard Colignius amirallius. Accepto vulnere. Domum 
refertur. Greg. XIII. Pontif. max. 1572. (Admiral Gaspard 
Goligny, wounded and carried to his home.) 

2. Coedes Colignii et sociorum ejus. (Massacre of Coligny and 
his companions.) It is the massacre of St. Bartholomew depicted 
by its principal episode. 

3. Charles IX. receiving the news of the murder, and giving it 
his approbation. (Rex Colignii necem probat.) 

Thus, to this very day, the assassination is publicly boasted of 
in the palace of the great head of the Church of Rome, and even 
in the hall which serves as the entrance to the two chapels in which 
are celebrated with all pomp the most imposing ceremonies of the 
holy week — ^the Pauline chapel and the Sixtine chapel. I only 
speak of what I have myself seen. 

The same historian is a warm partizan of the holy League. It 
ought to be observed that praises of the League recur very often 
in the works of Catholics who are employed in writing books for 
the instruction of youth. 

We bring this to the notice of thoughtful men. Many people be- 
lieve that a new Catholic League is at this moment being formed. 
There is also an oath, which ought to be made known. It is 
thus that they are preparing the country for a civil and religious 
war. Twenty years ago, a man who said this would have been 
considered as a madman. 

Mon. Gabourd, who does not belong to the " TJNrvERs," writes 
with more delicacy than Mon. Chantrel. He deplores the massa- 
cres, and religious wars afflict him sincerely, and therefore he 
never fails to attribute such wars to the faults of the enemies of 
the Church ; that is to say, to all those whose opinions do not 
accord with those of the Pope. After having reminded us of the 
slaughters committed by the Baron des Adrcts, he allows that on 
the other hand some seriously criminal actions were committed by 
the Catholics; for the outrages against God, and His saints had 
inflamed the imaginations of men to such a pitch of fury ^ that 
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'' they no hnger confined themselves mthin the limits they ought to 
have observed," How do you like that explanation P The " due 
limits'* of hangings, butcheries, and of women ripped open; are 
not these the reflections of a good heart ? And a little further 
on he exclaims in a tender tone, " We wish we could cancel at 
the price of our blood, the memory of that period of mourning and 
massacre ! But the facts remain in all their force for the warn- 
ing and instruction of kings and subjects ; they show us in visible 
characters the inevitable effects of heresy ; they show us reform 
inundating with murder the whole of France, after having stained 
Germany and England with similar abominations." 

You see it is all the fault of Protestants that they have been 
massacred : why did not they remain Catholics P I own I prefer 
the frankness with which Mon. Chantrel praises the holy inquisi- 
tion and all its necessary rigours. 

Now since I have pronounced that word, let me observe that 
M. Gabourd does not undertake to justify the inquisition. No, he 
does better, he never names it, he passes it over in silence. His 
recital of the crusade against the Albigenses lays all the rcspomd- 
bility of that repression of heresy on the French princes. The 
legates of the Pope present at these enormous butcheries, had 
nothing to reproach themselves with. They only shut their eyes : 
for in that instance, as in the former, the assassins did not confine 
their actions '^ within due limits." Mon. Gabourd has forgotten 
the celebrated answer of the legate of the Pope to the soldiers 
who asked him how they could distinguish the faithful from the 
heretics ; " Kill them all, God will know His own." They did 
not leave one man alive in Beziers. 

But this is not enough ; our historian does nothing by halves. 
To free the Pope from all responsibility for these horrors, which 
were committed by his express orders^ he adds what follows : *' These 
same legates, as if wishing to stupefy themselves in order to justify 
themselves, deceived the Pope, and did not inform him of all the 
miseries inflicted by this war : nevertheless as from time to time the 
news of these excesses reached Innocent, he addressed severe repri- 
mands to his legates. He opened his arms to heretics; he listened to 
their repentance, often expressed with little sincerity ; but the 
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sword had been unsheathed^ and the struggle was only to cease 
from the weariness of the combatants." 

This is the way in which history is taught in the priests* 
schools. 

We have said that M. Gabourd's book is evidently composed 
with great prudence ; in fact, contemporary events since the year 
1815 are mentioned, without any comment. In order, there- 
fore, to ascertain the feeling of the author, we must begin earlier. 

The Treaty of Westphalia, as we all know, marks the beginning 
of an important political revolution in Europe — the establish- 
ment of the balance of power. M. Gabourd here points out the 
establishment of two principles, which he defines as follows ; — 

Firstly, the exclusion of all religious interests. 

Secondly, the absolute sovereignty of princes over the countries 
under their rule. 

And here are the deductions which he draws from them : — 

" The first of these principles was the natural result of a war 
during which, for the sake of political interests, a man robed in 
the purple of Rome had entered into an alliance with Protestants, 
which must of necessity have been injurious to the moral supremacy 
i^hich Kome had always exercised in the interest of nations and of 
kings. The Church was confined to its sanctuaries ; the temporal 
sovereigns gave up to the Church the cure of souls in countries in 
which they did not support any opposing faith ; the direction of 
public affairs remained wholly independent of religious opinions ; 
policy (if we may borrow an expression now sadly famous) became 
atheistic^ or declared itself indifferent and detached from all 
peculiar dogmas or communions. 

"There was a deep abyss between the new rights and the rights 
of the twelfth century, which had united, during the holy wars, 
the whole of Christian Europe. In that period of faith the 

Church spoke, and the feudal lords laid down their arms 

Quite recently a pontifical decision had sufficed to divide between 
Spain and Portugal the undiscovered nations of India." 

Still a few more traits, and we will have done with M. Gabourd. 

This is how the Elementary Abridgment defines the Renuis- 
mnce : 

"The word Renaissance signifies that in the 16th century there 
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arose a reaction in favour of Greek and Latin literature ; be- 
cause art ceased to be symbolically Christian and national, and 
returned to the traditions of pagan art.'* 

To make the opinions which he wished to instil into the minds 
of children more clear, the author represents that grand epoch by 
instancing a poet of the time : 

" One of the fathers of poetry at the time of its revival, was 
Villena, cotemporary of Louis 11. He was a man sunk in vice, 
who had been condemned to be hanged, and who was incessantly 
singing of the delight of the most ignoble enjoyments — appetite, 
drunkenness, and debauchery. The wits of that time were amused, 
it is said, by his turpitude." 

We must also note the chapter entitled A Summary of 
the General Sitimtion, which serves as an introduction to the 
revolutionary period. The author, contemplating the mission 
of France — ^which is, he says, to assist the Church as a lever or 
instrument, undertakes to prove it by showing that, long before 
Christianity, the Gauls had already struck a heavy blow at pagan- 
ism by the sack of Rome, the ravaging of Etruria, and the pillage 
of the temple of Delphi ; and therefore the Gauls were favoured by 
many wonderful revelations, the precursors of the true religion. 

" It was at Vienna, one of their capitals,'* we are assured by 
M. Gabourd, " that Pilate died two years after the crucifixion of 
the Just One. It was at Lyons that Herod Agrippa, and Herodias 
went to finish their days in exile ; and unconsciously they were 
witnesses that prepared the people to confess the divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth. About the same period, Martha, Mary Mag- 
dalene, the resuscitated Lazarus, and nine other believers belonging 
to the Church of Jerusalem, landed on the coast of Provence, and 
there planted the cross." 

Only M. Gabourd does not like Chartres nor the Beaucorons : 

" I do not know," he says in the long chapter which finishes 
his work, and to which he gives the name of PhyBiological Shuiies 
— " I do not know what spirit of infidelity or indifference has 
possessed the population, but perhaps in no other part of the 
world is to be found less piety and belief These men have 
all become corn-merchants, and their intelligence rises no 
higher than the mill. The regulation of the price of com, and 
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the jobbing of the markets, is all that has the power of making 
their heart beat quicker, if they still possess one ; therefore, in 
those rich countries, you see positive signs of demoralization and 
decay : the peasant has wrinkled cheeks, his children pass, with- 
out any period of transition, from youth to old age, — all that 
remains of the dignity of man is an insolent look and a mouth 
always open for abuse/' 

It must be that some innkeeper at Chartres has most cruelly 
fleeced M. Gabourd, to have left him such a disagreeable recol- 
lection of that part of the country ; but the Vendee, on the 
contrary, excites his enthusiasm in its favour. 

"That generous multitude of peasants are not yet entirely 
extinct," he says, "who, while the whole of Europe trembled, 
dared to brave both the rage of the Kevolution and the soldiers of 
the Convention. The companions of Cathelineau and Bonchamps 
-—men whose fathers crossed the Loire, and fought with a rosary 
in one hand and a scythe or a sword in the other, show with 
a noble pride the fields of battle which their heroic families 
paved with dead bodies, the defiles in which the bleua perished, 
the strong ramparts against which the Yendeans raised their 
scaling-ladders. If in any future time the national worship — ^the 
holy ark of Catholic faith — should again be outraged, they will 
be ready to follow the example of those martyrs, and to cry 
to the persecutors, * Restore to me my God ! ' " 

However, further on, M. Gabourd avows with sorrow, that as 
time goes on this zeal grows cool ; that the Vendue, conquered by 
the Bevolution, has accommodated itself to the new order of things; 
and that the peasant of Poitou compares his present position with 
what it was before 1789, and finds that it is improved. Instead 
of being a serf, and subject to statute labour, he finds himself a 
proprietor, and free : his means are more easy, his family pride is 
developed ; and, besides, he has served in the military conscript 
tion ; and under the tricolourod flag he has become a Frenchman. 

Thus La Vend6e is forgotten, especially by the peasants. It is 
an army of which none but the officers remain — officers without 
soldiers : but, thank God, a new army will arise; and M. Gabourd 

endeavouring with all his power to raise it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Modem History as arranged by the Jesuits— Oral teacliing will suffice— 
Retaliation for the Lett res ProvmciaUs — The Dragonnades — The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes excited in France the most vivid enthu- 
siasm — The Abbe Dubois becomes a saint — The French Revolution is 
all caused by Louis XVI. — "The 18tli" of Brumaire — Napoleon I. 
Avished to cut off the head of tlie Pope — The Liberals of the Restoration 
scorned. 

Hitherto we have reviewed the class-books which are §old by 
the ordinary booksellers. We now proceed to a very different 
work. It is a book written in autograph, containing 400 pages, 
and entitled. Epitome of tJie History of France and Europe in 
Modern Times, (1613 to 1815), and instead of a signature, it has 
the monogram A.M.D.G., or ad majorem Dei Gloriam (for the 
greater glory of God). This mark is put in all the class-books of 
the Jesuits; the celebrated *' History of France," by Father 
Loriquet, has no other. 

Of this autograph volume or pamphlet only five hundred 
copies have been made, and each copy is authenticated and coun- 
tersigned by the printer. It is headed by the following notice : 
" Tlie antieipation of important modificatiom in official programmes 
has appeared to us sufficient cause to forbear giving any opinion 
on existing circumstances and events, which will be supplied 
by oral teaching.'* Another note indicates that this " Epitome 
of History " was drawn up at the moment when Mon. Duruy 
published his programme. 

Thus this anonymous author has carried his prudence so far as 
to forbear to write his opinions on the most important facts of 
our national history. Those which concern the important epoch 
of the Revolution, he says, will be supplied by oral teaching. 

But, for all that, the Epitome is not entirely silent — far from 
it : and precisely, by what he says, we may perfectly under* 
stand what it is that he leaves untold. 

The celebrated declaration of the clergy in 1682, called the 
Four Articles, which established the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, he considers as an act of impiety, although the Concor- 
dat has maintained that doctrine. He says : — 

"The Declaration of 1682, wherein the four articles 
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on the clergy is contained, was confirmed by a royal edict, regis- 
tered by the Parliament on the 23rd of March, 1682. It thus 
obtained the force of law, and it was ordered that these four 
articles should be taught in all the faculties of theology. This 
was consecrating the maxims or liberties of the Gallican Church, 
liberties which took their rise during the great schism of the West, 
favoured by decrees of the schismatic councils of Constance and 
Bale." 

It will be well to give here, for the sake of those who cannot 
recal these controversies, the text of this Declaration of 1682, 
described as " schismatic " by the Jesuit historian ; which is also 
sometimes called ** The Four Articlesy^' and is expressed in the 
following terms : — 

" Article 1. St. Peter and his successors, and the Church itself, 
received from Almighty God power over spiritual thingiS only^ 
not over political matters, Christ having said: ^^ My kingdom is 
not of this worW Consequently kings and princes cannot be de- 
posed either directly or indirectly, nor can subjects be liberated 
from their oaths of allegiance, by the authority of the heads of 
the Church. And this doctrine must be inviolably received as con- 
formable to the word of God, to the traditions of the fathers, and 
to the example of the saints. 

" Article 2. The full power of the Apostolic See and of the suc- 
cessors of Peter is such that the decrees of the Holy Qicumenical 
Council of Constance, approved of by the Apostolic See (and which 
declared that general councils were superior to the Pope in matters 
of faith) subsist in all their force and virtue. 

" Article 3. Thence it results that the action of Apostolic power 
must be regulated according to the canons ; that the rules, the 
manners, and the constitutions, received in this kingdom and by 
the Gallican Church must ever remain in vigour, and the limits 
appointed by our fathers must remain unchanged. 

" Article 4. The Sovereign Pontiff has the principal power in 
questions of faith, and his decree extend over all Churches ; his 
decision, however, is not irrevocable until the consent of the 
Church has confirmed it. 

It is this doctrine — conformable to the tradition of the great 
" Christian republic," and which opposes to the " Omnipotence of 
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the Pope, the guarantee of the laws of the Church, and the 
obligation of uniyersal consent — that our modem theologians have 
repelled and proscribed, notwithstanding the laws and the Con- 
cordat. 

The most curious part of all is, that in 1682 the Jesuits (then 
standing high in court favour, and confessors of tho king) thought 
it politic to take the part of the king against the Pope, while 
the Jansenists fought for the Pope against the king. The JEpi- 
tame of History takes care to say nothing about this. 

Let us continue the review of the autograph pamphlet. 

The question of Jansenism occupies much of its attention, and 
we may easily suppose what kind of justice the adversaries of the 
Society of Jesus meet with. We will merely cite the following 
lines on the subject of the Lettres Provineiales (Provincial Letters). 

^* The Provincial Letters " owed their celebrity to their literary 
merit, and to the aid of a party opposed to those ecclesiastics 
who were devoted to the Church : yet they were in fact, nothing 
but a tissue of misrepresentations, either exaggerated or absolutely 
caliminious statements. They were condemned successively by 
all the bishops, by the Pope, by the Parliament, by the royal coun- 
cil, and burnt at last in the Place de Grive by the hands of the 
public executioner." 

Here, indeed, we find pupils well instructed ! It is only need- 
ful to open the Provincial Letters to find just such morality repro- 
bated as I have spoken of in the first part of this book. (See 
La Morale, chap. 1.) The abominable doctrines so justly repre- 
hended, and attributed to the Jesuits by Pascal, are now taught 
to young girls in houses of education kept by nuns! Now, 
may we not say to them, with the illustrious recluse of Port- 
Boyal, " You lie — Mentins impudentissime " — " You lie in the 
nwst shameless way,'' 

But this is a trifie. Let us speak of the Bevocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and of the horrible prosecutions against the 
Protostants which followed. The history of all this is presented to 
us imder the most benignant aspect ! " Those who abjured " 
(their Protestantism) says the author, " were exempted from 
paying taxes, and admitted in preference to other men to civil 
and military offices. They received pensions from a special fund. 
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^* The goyemors, the intendants, and other functionaries, emula- 
ted the clergy in their zeal to disseminate controversial books, in 
order to ensure the success of the missions ; and conversions were 
so numerous that Madame de Maintenon wrote : ' It will soon be 
ridictiUym to be of that religion^ " This expression was a lucky hit, 
worthy of being quoted, especially by a priest ! 

" The government at the same time made use of various acts of 
rigour. Many were obliged to receive into their houses, soldiers, 
employed to guard Catholic missionaries. The Dragonfiades, 
however, did not occasion the death of any Calvinist " 

What follows, however, beats everything, — Jesuits alone could 
be capable of such effrontry : — 

** The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes excited tJie most vivid 
enthusiasm in France : every one acknowledged the right of legi- 
timacy, and the advantages of religious unity. It is to Uie 
military zeal of Louvois that we must attribute the excesses com- 
mitted before the revocation ; those which followed it received the 
approbation of Louis XIV., and if he was torong almost the whole 
of France was uorong also.'' 

And when speaking of the number of exiles caused by the 
religious persecutions, he says, in a negligent manner, " We may 
state them according to the computation of Yauban, at from 
80,000 to 100,000 ; or according to statistics furnished by the 
Duke de Bourgogne, at from 67,000 to 68,000." 

The historian is very hard upon Protestants who refuse to 
abjure their faith, and' shows himself very indulgent to that 
concentration of all infamies, the Cardinal Dubois* 

"The Regent," he says, "alarmed for his personal interests, 
desired Dubois to negociate a treaty with England. Dubois was the 
son of a physician, at Drives la Gaillarde. He had first been the 
tutor, and then the most devoted servant of the Prince and his 
intimate confidant, not, as has been said, from having flattered 
his vices, hut from having given proof of intelligence and dexterity J' 
And afterwards he goes on to state : — " Dubois, had, by his 
diplomacy, prepared the fall of Alb6roni, and was rewarded by 
being made Minister of Foreign Aflfairs. The Regent named him 
Archbishop of Cambrai, and all the sacred orders were conferred 
upon him during the same week, and not on the same night, (as 
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has been related by St. Sitnon^ who was jealous of his great 
favour). His pretended marriage in Provence; the pension he was 
said to have received from the English Government ; the immense 
fortune he was said to have amassed at the expense of the Trea- 
sury ; are all so many calumnies, which his enemies invented. The 
Jansenists will never forgive him for having effected the regis- 
tration of the Bull Unigenitns, for which the Sovereign Pontiff 
manifested his satisfaction, by giving him a cardinal's hat." 

Here is Dubois, spotless as the snow, presented to the rising 
generation as a man worthy of all respect ; and all this because 
he assisted the Jesuits. Are they going to canonize this nasty 
rogue, better known in the haunts of vice than at church, 
where he never went. What is striking in aU this, is the 
contempt with which these men seem to treat the human con- 
science, by impudently stating such* falsehoods to the young. Is 
there then nothing within them that revolts against such prac- 
tices as this? Is it not the fact that they have made iintnUh a 
terrible habit P 

Dubois, while minister of France, received about 500,000 francs 
as an annual pension from England, for betraying the interests 
of his country, by assisting the ruin of Catholic Spain. 

Dubois — ^the boon companion of Fillion, the purveyor for 
the pleasures of the Regent ; Dubois — a rascal with bands on — 
became the successor of Fenelon, was consecrated Archbishop 
of Cambrai, by the Cardinal de Rohan, at the Val-de-Gr^ce, 
with great pomp, before aU the dignitaries of the church 
and the French nobility. And it was Massillon — the gentle 
Massillon — who acted as sponsor for the purity, the morality, 
and the ecclesiastical learning of this go-between, whom the 
Archbishop of Rouen admitted in one morning to all the orders, 
from the tonsure, even to the priesthood. Three years afterwards 
Rome sent him a cardinal's hat, and Dubois was robed in the 
purple. At last, in 1723, in the assembly of the clergy of France, 
he was elected its president. It was high time for a revolution 
to arise, and sweep away such impurities. 

What a specimen of historical truth ! This Epitome of Hktm*y, 
which whitewashes Dubois, could not be very severe towards Louis 
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XV. ; hence the great blame that it casts upon the king, is the 
crime of haying sent the Jesuits out of France. 

If we did not feel that we should lengthen this chapter to too a 
great an extent, we would give their explanation of the bank- 
ruptcy of Lavalette, in which the Jesuits kept the money, and 
offered the ruined merchants their prayers ! but we have neither 
the space nor the time ; and Dubois decked out in the robes of 
purity must suffice to evidence the morality and truth of our 
historian. 

On the other side, they abuse and curse the Eevolution, even in 
its minor details. Not being able to give a summary of this long 
pamphlet, in which truth is so cleverly mixed up with falsehood, 
we must content ourselves with quoting the judgments passed by 
the author on that great historical epoch : 

" The Revolution," he says, " proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
people, which must necessarily end by altematious of anarchy and 
despotism." 

The oath taken in the " Jeu de Paume " is described as follows : — 

" This audacious act was consequent on the principles laid down 
three days before. The representatives of the sovereign people 
assumed to themselves the right of establishing fundamental laws, 
under which France was to be governed." 

The Epitome blames Louis XVI. for not having had recourse to 
the arm of power, when, at the end of the royal siitting, the depu- 
ties of the third estate {du Tiers) refused to be dissolved : — 

" Instead of answering their revolt by the employment of an 
armed force, Louis XVI. always weak, contented himself with 
saying — ' Very well, since the deputies are determined to remain, 
pray let them.' 

" The usurpation of the third estate was fully consummated," 
adds our historian, "when the majority of the other two states 
came and united themselves with the constituent assembly." 

What can one think of a master who comes and speaks to his 
pupils of the usurpation of the third estate in the situation in which 
the country was then placed P 

But we have now come to the 4th of July, 1789, when the 
Bastile was taken by the populace. Do you wish to know how ho 
speaks about it ? 
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"The fortress, defended by a few InvaJidcs, was carried by 
treason : those who were called the victims of despotism, a mad- 
man, a spendthrift, a conspirator, and four men who had corned 
false money or forged, were restored to liberty ! ^' 

Closing of the constituent assembly (1791.) " The session had 
lasted twenty -nine months, during which time they had destroyed 
the past, and had replaced it by ephemeral institutions, by pro- 
claiming those principles which were soon to draw down the most 
dreadful misfortimes upon France." 

These fatal principles are those which are generally called the 
Principles of '89. 

The Consulate and the Empire are apparently rather better 
treated. But a. great amount of perfidy is foimd in every one 
that interferes with legitimacy, divine right, and ecclesiastical 
affairs. The narrative of the events of the 18th of Brumaire is 
really a little chef-d'oeuvre : 

"His grenadiers raise him pale and overcome, Augereau 

dressed as a citizen, standing near the door watching for some 

turn of fortune'* said, addressing Bonaparte; " Well, 

you have put yourself into a pretty predicament.'' 

In fact Sieyes is made the hero of the coup d'JEtat, and Bonaparte 
plays a very pitiful part. But the triumph of our author is, when 
he demonstrates the disorder, the uproar, and lawless negligence 
of the deliberative assemblies. His aim is to lower them in the 
estimation of his readers, because they represented the twofold prin- 
ciple which is incompatible with Papal theocracy, the sovereignty 
of peoples, and the right of private judgment. We find elsewhere 
the opinion of the JSpitome of History on the establishment of 
the Consulate : 

" After ten years of anarchy, France regained, under a new 
name, a monarchical government. In 1789 the revolution began by 
the usurpation of the assembly over a weak king. In 1799 the 
revolution was arrested, or rather transformed, by the usurpation 
of a general over a powerless assembly and a discredited govern- 
ment. It was always the triumph of might over right, and could 
not be otherwise, because revohition had erected as a principle the 
right of the strongest^ 

We shall only stop here to note as worthy of remark. 
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the praise of the Vendean insurrection, the threats attributed 
to Napoleon of beheading the Pope and his cardinals, at that time 
in captivity at Fontainbleau ; the detailed relation of his attempted 
suicide during the night after his abdication in 1814 ; and the in- 
sulting description of the liberal opposition under the Restoration. 
In short, the Jesuitic and Royalist propaganda is openly at work 
amongst us both in churches and schools, and recalls to the recol- 
lection the situation of the country at the end of the Directory. 
Where all this will lead to it is difficult to say ; only it is well 
that such opinions should be exposed, and that every one should 
be upon his guard. 

As to the government, it is its own affair to take care of itself, if 
it so pleases, or if it can — as to which we must be permitted to 
doubt. 

The law of 1850 on Instruction declares in the chapter on 
inspedmiy Article 21st, that "the inspection of free schools 
has reference to morality, health, and salubrity," and that " there 
is to be no enquiry into the teaching, except to see that it is not 
contrary to moraliti/, the constitution, or the law." 

It is now eighteen years since that law was promulgated, yet 
it is quite certain that if any member arose in the Chamber of 
Deputies and asked how many times, during those eighteen years, 
the religious schools had been inspected in accordance with the 
Article 21, the government would be very much embarrassed. 
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SCIENCE, 



CHAPTER I. 

The danger of Science — ^What would become of the Sellers of Leading- 
strings if the Children learnt to walk alone ? — The Catechism of Per- 
severance. 

The schools belonging to the priests have very little to do with 
science. They have their own reason for it. There does not 
exist, or scarcely exists, any books on the elements of science 
written by members of the priesthood, or for their schools. In 
practice it is passed over ; or else they take the works of profane 
authors, and comment upon and correct their teaching by means 
of oral instruction. 

There is in the schools of the religious associations a complete 
but silent conspiracy against science. It is easy to understand 
why; — knowledge brings with it too much of the spirit of enquiry, 
of which it is the oflfepring. It is besides accused of elevating the 
mind, which they wish to debase ; of developing a feeling of self- 
respect, whereas they wish to cultivate only self-contempt. What 
would become of the business of the spiritual Director, if the 
young women, or all the youth of France, should each keep a 
conscience, and pretend to walk aright only by the efforts of a 
noble heart, which carefully eschews everything that is unworthy 
of it ?. . . .It could not be thought of without a shudder. 

And thus it is that during the long instructions given in 
the Catechisms of Perseverance, to which they try to restrict 
young girls until they are married, they take care, in the very little 
which they are obliged to say, to dress up science in such a way 
that it is not to be recognized. 

G 
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I shall take as a witness " Monseigneur Gaumc, Prothonotary 
Apostolic, Doctor in Theology," etc. etc., and the author of a 
number of works, such as "Bethlehem," "The Great Day 
approaches," " The Saviour is my Portion," " The Sign of tho 
Cross in the Nineteenth Century," etc., from which he has made 
a good income, with his brother, a bookseller, in the Rue Cassette. 
Mgr. Gaume is also the author of the Catechism of Po^severance, 
which has received the approbation of the Pope; the Archbishops 
of Bordeaux, of Rheims, of Auch ; and the Bishops of Belley, 
of St. Flour, of Soissons, of Agen, of Nevers, and of New 
Orleans. It could not be more highly recommended. The Pope 
even sent to Mgr. Gaume the cross of St. Sylvester. 

The Abridgment of this Catechism had, in 1866, reached the 
twenty-second edition.* I shall give some detached pages in 
support of what I have already said. 

" T/ie Knowledge of God by His Works. — TJie First Day of tlie 

Creation. 

" Question. What are the works of God P 

" Answer. The works of God are the heavens and the earth, 

with all that they contain. 

♦ « « « 

^* Question. How did God create the world? 

*' Answer. God created the world by His word. He spake, and 
it was made ; because He who can do all things executes all His 
designs by His Word. 

Question. In how many days did He create it ? 

** Answer. He created it in six days, to teach ns that He has 
power to act according to His will ; for He could have created it 
in one moment." 

How can a young girl who is more than a child and uses 
her reason, admit that God has shown His power better by 
taking six days to accomplish that which He could have done 
in an instant? What advantage can be derived from thus 

* An Abridgment of the Catechism of Perseverance, or an Historical, 
Dogmatic, Moral, and Liturgical Exposition of Religion ; by Mgr. Gaume, 
Prothonotary Apostolic, Doctor in Theology, etc. :22nd edition. Sold by 
Gaume Brothers, and Duprcy, Booksellers, Rue Cassette, Paris, 1600. 
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warping the judgment of the young, when there Is so very simple 
a reason to be given as the scientific reason of geological periods of 
formation. But no ; they dread all that may elevate the mind, 
and develop intellect, and they are particularly anxious to obstruct 
all reasoning, 

" Qiiestian. In what state was the world when God had created 
it? 

^^Ansioer. When God had created the earth, it was barren, 
without embellishment, without inhabitants, surrounded by deep 
waters, and the waters were enveloped in a dense fog. 

" Question. What did God make the first day ? 

'* Answer, On the first day God created light. 

" Question. What is light ? 

^^Ansioer. It is impossible to know what light is. We know 
that it exists, but we can never understand it. It is a mystery 
of Nature, which teaches us how to believe the mysteries of 
Faith/' 

Mt « « « « 

" Believe with docility. Never search for the reason of things.** 
All their teaching is contained in those words ; they require 

miracles even in a miracle, and mystery in mysteries. Now let 

pass to 

The Second Day of Creation. 

" Question. What did God do on the second day ? 

" Answer. On the second day God created the firmament, and 
separated the waters which enveloped the whole earth. He 
elevated some above the firmament, and called them the superior 
waters. He left the others below, and called them the inferior 
waters." 

Now what are these superior waters — elevated above the firma* 
menty if the firmament extends over all space, and "reaches 
even to the fixed stars ? " Observe the next question : 

" Question. What is the firmament P 

" Answer. The firmament is the starry heavens ; and the whole 
space which extends from the earth even to the fixed stars. 

" Qmstion. What is the extent of the heavens ? 

" Answer. To judge of the prodigious extent of the heavens, it 

2 
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is sufficient to know — 1st. That the sun which appears to occupy 
so small a space is more than a million of times larger than the 
earthy the circumference of which is nine thousand leagues. 
2ndly. That it is thirty-eight millions of leagues from the earth. 
3rdly. That the fixed stars are so many different suns, and there 
are thousands of them. Thus it is that the firmament demon- 
strates the glory of God.** 

What has hecome of the superior waters P 

** Question. What do you ohserve in the colour of the heavens? 

^^Jnawer, The colour of the heavens is blue, the most attrac- 
tive to the eye ; the colour sometimes changes — ^for example, in the 
morning and the evening, in order to relieve our eyes and to pre- 
pare them for the brilliant rays of the sun and the darkness of 
the night. 

^^Question. What do you discover in the space which separates 
the earth from the heavens P 

^* Answer. In the space which separates earth from heaven we 
find air. Air envelopes all the earth, and weighs upon us with 
great force. Every man carries on his head a column of air 
which weighs, at least, twenty-one thousand pounds. We are 
not crushed by it, because the air contained in our bodies is 
equivalent to that which is above us. If this equilibrium were 
destroyed we should die at once. 

^* Question. What does that show us P 

*^ Answer. That shows how our lives are always in the hands of 
God, and how we ought to fear to offend Him." 

♦ * * * ♦ 

Is it possible that a man who piques himself upon writing books 
for the instruction of the young, can only draw from the wonders 
of nature so uninteresting a lesson ? Should we not say that the 
author has designedly sought for platitudes P 

" The Third Day of Creation. 

*' Question. What did God do on the third day P 
^^ Answer. On the third day God placed the sea in the bed pre- 
pared for it. He commanded the earth to appear, and bring forth 
green grass and plants and trees." 

To place the sea in a bed. Beautiful image ! Think of a little girl 
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made to repeat this by hearty what idea does it give her of this bed, 
of the sea, and of God who placed the one within the other P 

" Question. What do you observe as to the extent of the sea ? 

" Answer. What we ought to observe is, that the extent of the 
sea is neither too great nor too little. If it were larger the 
earth would be an uninhabitable swamp, because we should have 
much too great a quantity of rain ; and if it were smaller we 
should not have enough, the earth would be sterile, and we should 
die of hunger. 

" Question. How did God prevent the waters of the sea from 
becoming corrupt? 

"Jnsicer. God prevented the waters of the sea from becoming 
corrupt by two means. First, by the flux and reflux of the tides ; 
the sea is never still ; during six hours the waters from the middle 
of the sea are driven against our coasts, and during six hours they 
flow from the coast towards the middle. The second means is the 
salt with which sea- water is impregnated; this salt also gives 
weight to the waters, and prevents the sun from evaporating too 
large a quantity. 



" Question. What does the sea do for us ? 

" Amicer. The sea bestows many benefits upon us. First, it fur- 
nishes us with rain, fish, pearls. Secondly, it brings, by the 
means of navigation, the riches of all countries, and facilitates the 
propagation of the faith into many nations. 

** Question. And what did God do when he had placed the sea in 
the bed He had prepared for it ? 

^^ Answer. After having placed the sea in the bed prepared for it, 
God caused the earth to appear, to which He gave the name of 
dry, to teach us that all the good it produces does not come from 
itself. 

" Question. What did He cover it with ? 

" Answer. He covered it with green grass, because green suits 
our eyes better than any other colour. If the earth had been 
red, black, or white, we could not have borne the sight.*' 
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Now is not the girl well taught I and do not these lessons appear 
to have been prepared expressly for the sister of a country-bumkin I 

^^ Fourth Day. 

" Question, What did God do on the fourth day P 

" Jmwer. On the fourth day God made the sun, the moon, and 
the stars ; the sun to light the day, the moon to light the night. 

" Question, Why were not the stars created until the fourth 
dayP 

" Answer, The stars were not made until the fourth day, to teach 
men that they wore not the cause of the productions of earth. 

God ordained it so, to prevent idolatry." 

* * * itt % 

" Question, Does the sun always rise at the same place P 
" Answer, The sun never rises at the same place, and that is why 
the days are not of equal length. Each day God appoints from 
whence the sun departs and whore it shall stop, in order that the 
heat and light shall be spread over all men, the good and the bad. 
Our heavenly Father wishes to teach us by that, that we ought 
to love all men, without exception, because they are all our 

brothers.*' 

« * * « « 

''Fifth Day. 

" Question. What did God do on the fifth day ? 
*' Answer. On the fifth day God made the fish and the birds. 
" Question, What do you observe about fish P 
" Ansiver. I observe that it is a wonder that they should be bom 
and live in the sea water, which is salt; and that the whole race 

has not been annihiliated long ago." 

« ' « « « « 

" Question, What else do you observe about fish ? 
" Answer, I observe that fish, which ought apparently to die of 
cold, are kept quite warm by their scales and by the oil which 

covers them." 

» « « « « 

*' Question, What more did God do on the fifth day ? 
" Answer, On the fifth day God made the birds. Like fish, they 
are bom of the sea, and it is a great miracle that that element 
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should have produced in the twinkling of an eye two species so 
entirely different.'* 

* ♦ * * « 

Here our quotations must end, and we will stop at these birds 
" horn of the sea like the fish.'* This is indeed a very striking miracle. 

The book of Abb6 Gaume has passed through twenty-two 
editions ; it is a great success, and by it the spirit of the Church 
may be estimated. I do not know any university man, free- 
thinker, or free-mason, who could not have discovered in the 
structure of one blade of grass, the subject of a lesson far more 
likely to explain the admirable order which reigns throughout the 
universe, and the moral to be deduced from it. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tlie Visions of Sister Margaret Mary — Exact information on Purgatory-- 
It is like a lime -kiln, but there are private apartments in it. 

I have in my possession a letter, the authenticity of which I 
can guarantee, and which has lately been given as a French ex* 

ercise by the Sisters of (Isle et Vilaine) to the pupils of the 

school of which they have the direction. I give it here, because I 
cannot place it under the head of ^tnorality nor of history ; besides^ 
under every consideration, it has more connection with science^ 
from the nature of the information it contains. Here it is : 

Copy of a letter addressed to M. T— — Lazarist, in the 

seminary of 

" Convent of the Visitation. 

** Sir,-^There is in our community a nun whom you may have 
seen. For the last three years she has edified our sisters by the 
practice of great virtues. This year, towards the middle of February, 
as she was going to bed she heard moans ; her first idea was to 
look around, but having discovered nothing, she became alarmed. 
Some days afterwards she heard a call — " My sister, my sister;" she 
had not the courage to answer, she hid herself beneath the 
bedclothes. The superior allowed her to keep her lamp burning 
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until late at night. When she extinguished it, the light remainecL 
She could read ! This light was seen by a pupil, whose sleeping 
place was close to the cell of Sister Margaret Mary. Some days 
afterwards she saw a figure near her bed. At first it was only in 
the night that she saw it dose to her ; afterwards it remained all 
day, excepting when she was with the assembled nuns of the com- 
munity : this frightened her so much, that we became alarmed for 
her health and her reason. One night the vision pressed upon 
her with such force, that she screamed out with terror : * You might 
as well leave me in peace/ From that day the vision appeared at 
a distance from her, and so it remained for about a month. 

" Sister Margaret Mary prayed much ; she became habituated 
to her vision, and was no longer afraid. One night she asked 
the vision, as a message from the superior, ^Who she was, 
and what she could do for her ? ' 'I am,' said the phantom, 
* one of your sisters ; I am come to finish my purgatory near 
you, because you are the only one who has prayed for me, — it is 
your recompense.' From that moment there was established 
between this soul and Sister Margaret Mary an intimate and 
daily connection ; the more Sister Margaret Mary prayed and 
was strengthened, the more distinct became the vision. From 
Ascension to Whitsuntide she saw her entirely dressed in her nun's 
dress ; two pupils of the house also saw her, and moreover a little 
girl heard her speak and felt the heat which she emitted, and 
which parched Sister Margaret Mary. It appeared to her, she 
said, that her skin was quite dried up. On the eve of Whitsun- 
tide she ascended to heaven at about 5 o'clock in the evening. 
Her good angel was there. He spoke to Sister Margaret Mary. 
She did not see him, but his voice produced a feeling of fear 
and respect, which the voice of Mary Sophia had never done. 
The ghost, before it ascended to heaven, said to her — ' Pray for 
your mother, who has been in purgatory more than seventeen 
years ; she has not participated in the benefit of the prayers of one 
of her daughters, because she opposed their being nuns ; I shall do 
all I can to obtain for you the favour of seeing her.' On the 3rd of 
July, Sister Margaret heard the voice of her mother. It was her- 
self — her hair, her dress, her way of standing. She said she was 
going to celebrate the Fete of St. Anne in heaven ; she had 
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spent the latter part of her time in pm^gatory near the tabemadesy 
as a recompense for having so zealously heard the holy mass, and 
made her children hear it also. She gave her news of her &ther 
whom she had left in purgatory, of her brother^ her nephew, and 
a niece who had gone to heaven. While Sistar Mary Sophia 
was appearing to Sister Margaret^ the superior desired her to give 
Sister Mary Sophia some holy water, which she received with 
great pleasure; but it burnt her fingers ; her mother touched one, 
and she was cured. We have a small piece of the burnt fleslb 
which looks like a piece of burnt velvet; the physicians have 
declared they can understand nothing about this burnt flesh, and 
one of them took up the burnt flesh of one finger and crumpled 
it, but strange to say it returned to the same state in which it was 
before. Every precaution, the wisest and most prudent, have been 
taken. Humiliations have not been sparingly made use of, in the 
case of our dear Sister Margaret Mary, 'whose progress in virtue 
is remarkable ; ' so writes an old directress of the novices. 

" Sister Margaret Mary asked questions of both Sophia and her 
mother by the direction of her superior, and according to her own 
desire. I will repeat to you some of the answers, those which 
struck me the most, for we have a large collection of questions and 
answers. But it was not always that Sister Mary Sophia answered 
the questions put to her. Sometimes she remained silent, while 
at other times she assumed a very severe appearance when a 
question was asked about her neighbour. 

" Ist Answer. The suffering in purgatory is very great, all the 
miseries on earth are as nothing in comparison with it. 

" 2nd. The Holy Virgin very seldom visits the souls in purga- 
tory ; Sister Mary Sophia has passed whole years without seeing 
her more than once ; in other years she saw her three times — on 
the eve of the Assumption, of the Immaculate Conception, and on 
the Presentation. When the Holy Virgin pays these visits, she 
enters all the dwellings, she speaks one by one to all the souls to 
console them, and to announce that their purgatory will be 
shortened and how much ; and others she crowns and takes them 
away with her to heaven. 

** 3rd. The good angels never leave the souls confided to their 
care. 
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" 4th. The souls in purgatory cannot pray for themselves ; hut 
they often prevent accidents from happening on earth. 

" 5th. Sister Mary Sophia was rendered visible for two reasons ; 
the first she could not toll, but the second was to awaken devotion 
for the souls in purgatory. 

" 6th. God is terrible in His judgments ; but He is always just. 
When a man is judged he sees our Saviour, and the sight of 
Him fills the soul with such a feeling of content that it experi- 
ences a species of happiness in the midst of the suflferings which 
it endures. 

" 7th. A soul is judged where it expires. 

" 8th. Sister Mary Sophia told her that she had been deprived 
at her dying hour of the assistance of the Holy Virgin, and of St. 
Joseph, because she was obstinate. That good sister, whom I 
knew and loved, was scrupulous, but filled with the most extra- 
ordinary kindness and charity. 

" 9th. Saint Joseph very rarely visits the souls in purgatory ; she 
had once seen him accompanied by the Holy Virgin. 
. " 10th. She knew that her purgatory would soon be over, by the 
contentment of her good angel. 

" 11th. Purgatory is in the centre of the earth, very near hell ; 
there are three dwellings, and in each dwelliug a great number 
of divisions, according to the degree to which the soul has been 
wicked. 

" 12th. There are souls which have been in purgatory two or 
three hundred years. 

" 13th. There are many nuns in purgatory, but none who have 
lived according to their rule. 

** 14th. Demons have no power of injuring the souls in purga- 
tory, but they cause them great suffering by their presence, 
always reproaching them with their faults. 

" 15th. The souls in purgatory can pray inwardly for the souls of 
those in whom they are interested, but they cannot speak ; there 
reigns a profound silence, but you hear groans. Still the souls 
are resigned, their occupation is to love God, and to fulfil His 
will. 

" 16th. The souls in purgatory see all that passes on earth, 
unless by the decree of God they are deprived of that privilege. 
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" 17th. People compare purgatory to a lime-kiln, but certain 
souls there endure an icy cold. 

" 18th. As to the masses offered for the souls in purgatory, and 
paidf(yi\ the benefit is immediate to the persons who pay for 
them. The souls for which they are offered are comforted by 
them, and they experience a new consolation when they are said ; 
for there are numbers in purgatory for having neglected to say 
them. 

**19th. Being asked about the declaration of Father Joubert, 
that almost all CathoHcs are saved, Sister Mary Sophia answered, 
' There are many saved, but there are many damned.' 

''20th. Since the promulgation of the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, souls can return with more ease to finish their 
purgatory in this world. 

" Here I must cease quoting, for I have already been too long. It 
appears to me that you are interested in reading this news from the 
other world, which produces so great an impression upon ourminds. 
For myself who have had the great happiness of being the object 
of the benevolent attention of sister Mary Sophia, I can never 
reflect on these subjects without being excited and encouraged — 
to doubt appears impossible in the face of the infinite good which 
has resulted from this twofold miracle ; which proves it. Not to 
speak of the burning of the fingers, the light seen by children. 
Sister Mary Sophia's appearance seen by two of the pupils, the 
heat they felt, Sister Margaret Mary's life was endangered by it, 
but now she is entirely cured ; and after many months without 
sleep, her health is not the least deranged.*' 

All comments on this letter are superfluous. I only widi to 
express my regret that I have not in my possession the little bit of 
burnt flesh that the soul out of purgatory left in the hands of 
Sister Margaret Mary ; the flesh of a soul would be a very 
precious curiosity to place in my collection, but in fact, since this 
flesh resembled roasted velvet, we may at least form some idea of 
what it is. 



CONCLUSION. 



Now to resume. You, Sir, have denounced the teachings of 
** ProfeaaoriaV schools for young girls as impious. I have shown 
you what degrading superstitions your nims and their directors 
introduce into pour schools. 

You have denounced, as heing immoral, the course of public 
secondary instruction for young women, under the eyes of their 
mothers, by the professors of the university. Is it because our 
professors are less worthy than yours P Ah, Sir, this is a great 
imprudence on your part I Why will you force us to have recourse 
to statistics ? The following is the account of the Report of the 
Situation of the Empire^ distributed to the Chambers in the month 
pf November, 1863. 

During a period of thirty months from the 1st of January, 
1861, to the 1st of July, 1863, the masters of the 34,873 public 
lay schools were the subjects of 99 judicial condemnations for 
19 crimes and 80 misdemeanours. The masters of the 3,531 
public schools, conducted by ecclesiastical persons, imderwent 
55 condemnations, 23 of which were for crimes, and 32 for 
misdemeanours. 

In other words, during those thirty months the lay public 
schools have only furnished, according to Judicial Reports, one 
condemnation for crime or misdemeanour for 352 schools, while 
the ecclesiastics' proportion is one condemnation for 64 schools, 
which makes five-and-a-half times as many condemnations. If 
we were to confine ourselves to the register oi crime y the proportion 
would be much more disastrous to the ecclesiastics. The 19 
criminal condemnations in 34,873 public schools conducted by 
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laymen give the proportion of one in 1,835 ; while the 23 which 
have been incurred by ecclesiastics are equivalent to one in 
153, or twelve times more; and you know, Sir, what sort of 
crimes are in question, and you also know why these statistics 
have ceased to be published since 1863. 

You accuse the government of wishing to deprive you of the 
education of young girls, and you cry out that you are oppressed. 
The government must defend itself — ^that is its business; our 
business is to take care that it shall execute the laws and hold 
the balance fairly between your schools and our schools. Your 
mistresses teach without a certificate of competency ; their dress 
is their passport, and not their knowledge : whereas with respect 
to our lay mistresses, there is great exactness. 

The government inspectors who visit our lay schools never 
enter yours; God knows what they might find to disapprove of. 

The government has two sets of weights and measures, and 
when you complain, we have greater cause for complaint. 

The 21st article of the Law of 1850 on Education says, that 
the inspection of free schools has reference to their morality and 
their health. The same article states that this inspection can 
only be made on the subject of education to ascertain whether it 
is contrary to morality ^ to the constitution, and the laws. 

Why have not the government inspectors made use of the 
faculty, which the law has allowed them to verify, that nothing 
is taught in your schools that is contrary to morality, to the 
constitution, a)id the laws ? I will tell you why. It is because 
you have never accepted the control of public opinion ; the com- 
mon law offends you, and if you are not granted every species of 
privilege, you raise the cry of persecution. 

In a work entitled ITie Truth on the Laics of Teaching, p. 67, 
M. Parisis, at that time Bishop of Langres and a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, made a singular avowal : — 

" In my individual opinion," he says, " were it not that the eye of 
the government, penetrating into the secondary ecclesiastic schools, 
would inspire a repugnance and apprehension which I tifiderstand 
and lyartake of, I should feel a certain wish in the interest of the 
Church itself, that in these days, when the system of publicity in all 
things has rendered curiosity more active and more general, the 
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eye of the govermnent scanned our houses even more deeply than 
the law permits." 

.But the Bishop of Langres has taken care, like his colleagues 
in the episcopate, not to give way to his wishes. So that if the 
government desired — this is merely a supposition — to answer by 
reprisals your denimciations against lay public teaching, they would 
not even have the necessary information to show the morality 
taught in your schools, and thus allow the public to judge of the 
merits of the controversy. I am mistaken! the government 
would have all the paper boxes from the office of the Minister of 
Justice ; those boxes in which are buried all scandals. Ah ! if 
those Pandora's boxes were opened ! What a fall there would be ! 
What a lesson for members of families ! and how soon people 
would see on which side, at the present time, true morality and 
sure guarantees are to be found ! 

One day — do you remember it P it was in 1861 — the Imperial 
Government, insulted by you, were in a humour to make reprisals. 
They were not slow about it, and there was nothing for it but to 
allow justice to take its free course. What a disaster ! the devo- 
tees believed that the dreadful days of Diocletian persecution had 
returned, and in truth there were many martyrs, and the late 
Leotade, the so-called "slave of Christ," who died of eating a pot 
of sweetmeats most cleverly prepared, had some successors. 

It was at this moment that some impious persons succeeded, 
no one knew how, in publishing a circular of brother Philip, 
general superior of the Institute of the Christian schools, concern- 
ing the vices which existed in the order, of which he was the 
governor. 

"Until the present time," said he, "it has appeared to us 
to be better to indicate this vice, by covert words, but now 
such delicacy can no longer be used, seeing the gravity of the 
circumstances, and the deplorable facts which have successively 
appeared. 

"You know," added the general superior, "that a certain 
number of our Congregation and of several others, are now in 
fetters, information is laid against some others, and scandal is 
sown by handfuls." 

In this document, which is dated the 2nd of May, 1861, brother 
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Philip recalls two former circulars — those of November, 1854, 
and of the 30th of May, 1860 — stating that these warnings had 
been given in vain. However, Sir, the public schools under these 
^^ Brothers'^ are supervised by the government inspectors. Now 
what ought we to think of those which are not ? 

Certainly it is not against the unhappy victims of an unnatural 
rule that I would now raise the public resentment. These 
youngsters are taken from the plough, or from tending cattle, and 
induced to join the order by being told that they will be exempt 
from military service. They are obliged to make a promise of 
which they do not understand the extent, and then a black robe 
is thrown over their shoulders, and they are at once Teachers. 
Are you astonished that brutal instincts awake in these un- 
taught natures ? 

Those who are responsible for the irreparable misfortunes caused 
to the children, responsible for the corruption and crimes, are those 
who — possessing the lights of knowledge and experience, armed 
with spiritual or temporal power, advocates at first for good and 
for progi*ess, — have allowed the evil to be created, and have 
sown danger with full knowledge of the fact. 

And if you object, that I take my examples from the lower 
ranks of your sanctified militia, I answer, that you know I should 
have succeeded if I had searched elsewhere. The priests of your 
diocese ftimish their contingent ; you are not ignorant of the fact, 
and I will insist upon it no longer in consideration of your painful 
position. 

It is not. Sir, for the sacred interests of morality that you have 
written. It is not that for which you struggle, when you protect 
the ecclesiastical schools in which children are taught that it is 
allowable to steal; that restitution is not absolutely an obligation; 
that calumniators need not always be obliged to retract; that the 
violation of the secret of letters may be allowed; that everything 
is right, provided the person places himself completely under the 
direction of a confessor, and that he adopts certain superstitious 
practises; and, lastly, that there are several species of conscience, 
and, consequently, several kinds of morality. 

The true cause of your anger against our Professorial schools 
for girls is. Sir — it is necessary it should be known, and, there- 
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concurrence you have borrowed, whom you have introduced into 
your houses, and without whose assistance your scholars would 
not shine very brilliantly. 

In short, you have obtained admittance for a certain number 
into the special schools; and we are overcome by the results, 
because, according to our opinion, it was too much. But you must 
acknowledge, Sir, that for you it is very small. 

Tou have also recommenced a war against the university, and 
not being able to outdo it by the knowledge in which your masters 
are wanting, you are endeavouring to injure it in the minds of 
families ; you even threaten to order parents to withdraw their 
sons from its colleges. Ah ! if you thought you could succeed, 
you would not have said it, but you would have done it, Sir, 
before now. 

You denounce the Minister of Public Instruction : it is we, 
who have the right to complain and to accuse him. 

We do accuse him of not carrying the laws into execution, as 
it is his duty to do. "We accuse him of allowing free teaching to 
die away, crushed by the disloyal competition of the priests' 
schools, without any public control exercised to enlighten families 
in their choice. 

We accuse the Government of not acting with even justice to 
all, and of maintaining for your advantage a system of privilege. 

If anything could console us, it would be to see the way in 

which you recompense this unjust favour. There is certainly a 

Providence over all, — do you not agree with me. Sir, in thinking so P 

^Yes, certainly, there exists a Justice superior to human justice 

and already you are feeling its effect. 

The hour of your decline has struck; your cries are those 
of distress ; and this uproar, which you are taking so much 
trouble to raise, has only served to awaken ideas which have 
slumbered too long. The public have at length opened their 
eyes, and you are condemned. 

I^othing can be more beneficial to the great cause of female 
education. Henceforth it will triumph; and it is you. Sir, 
who have hastened its success. 
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